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ENGLISH AND LATIN AT MASS? 


UBLIC discussion of the use of the vernacular in the 

liturgy has been going on in this country at least since the 
War. We have now reached a point where one must say, as 
Fr Crichton did in Liturgy last July: “It is difficult to see that 
there is any need to carry the argument a stage further, if 
indeed it is possible.” The correspondence columns of the 
Catholic newspapers have continually returned to it, and I 
doubt whether there is a single responsible organ of Catholic 
opinion which has not found some space for it. Last year the 
publication of the symposium, English in the Liturgy, marked a 
natural climax: all parties to the debate may now be presumed 
to know exactly what their opponents seek, and from what 
motives. There is no longer any excuse for the recrimination 
and abuse which have from time to time marred the contro- 
versy, especially in its early days. Perhaps it was inevitable that 
many, for whom Latin was a touchstone of the faith, should 
have reacted with angry protests to pleas for English, and that 
many ardent reformers advocating English should have under- 
estimated the value of sentiment and tradition. Well-informed 
public opinion can only emerge from the clash of extreme 
demands and the jostling of conflicting ideas, and, if this were all 
that the last twelve years had achieved, they would have been 
worthwhile. One recognizes today that there is a place for the 
vernacular in the liturgy; the next step is to determine the 
extent to which it could with profit be used. It is no part of my 
present purpose to resume old controversies; the task now is to 
consider the kind of liturgy that the future may bring. 

There are three possible fields of enquiry, corresponding 
naturally to the principal departments of the liturgy: the ad- 
ministration of the sacraments, the Divine Office, and the cele- 
bration of Mass. With the first two I am not here directly 
concerned. The suggestion that a place should be found for 

1A public lecture given at the Newman International Centre on Thursday, 
17 October 1957. 
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English in the Ritual commands wide agreement; the Divine 
Office is so little seen or heard in parish churches as to be of no 
practical interest. It is, as always, the Mass that matters, and 
it may help to dispel a number of misgivings and fears if we can 
form a clearer picture of what an English-Latin Mass would be 
like—much more than mere translation is involved. One is, of 
course, well aware that initiative in liturgical action rests with 
the bishop, and so far, it must be admitted, the hierarchy in 
this country have given no positive indication that they want any 
use whatsoever of English in the liturgy. The suggestions that 
I have to make are therefore of an entirely private character, 
though I trust that they are in no sense contrary to the mind of 
the Church. 

It is common knowledge that for some years past the struc- 
ture and form of the liturgy have been a subject of close 
scrutiny on the part of the Holy See. At Assisi last year the 
delegates to the International Conference of Pastoral Liturgy 
reviewed the work accomplished during the present pontificate, 
and expressed their gratitude to the Holy Father who has been 
so generous a dispenser of liturgical blessings. Many particular 
reforms in the rite of the Mass were recommended at the earlier 
international conferences of Maria-Laach, Ste. Odile, and 
Lugano, and apparently much work has already been com- 
pleted in the Sacred Congregation of Rites. The Roman Con- 
gregations are not in the habit of rushing into print as soon as 
something is ready for publication. Fr Bea, of the S.C.R., 
writing in Worship of the restored Easter Vigil, mentioned that 
the new rite had been ready for some considerable time before 
it was published ; the Holy See, he said, preferred to wait until 
the bishops requested that the Vigil be restored. One of the 
most interesting suggestions put forward for the Mass is that 
there should be a return to the practice of having three scrip- 
tural lessons. The reading from the Old Testament (Propheta) 
would be followed by the Gradual, next would come a reading 
from the apostolic writings (Apostolus), and finally the reading 
from the Gospel (Christus). The Church asserts that our Lord 
lives on in the Scriptures, not merely by reason of their divine 
authorship, but because the reading of the sacred texts in every 
age constitutes an unbroken preaching of the Word. Although 
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the presence of Christ is vouchsafed wherever the faithful gather 
together in His name, yet, as Scripture attests (Acts xx, 7), the 
eucharistic sacrifice is the most appropriate setting for the com- 
munication of the Word of God. The Church is so acutely 
conscious of the divine activity that accompanies the proclama- 
tion of the Word that she bids us greet the evangelist at Mass: 
“Glory to thee, Lord.’’ The epistles and gospels are at present 
distributed in a very arbitrary fashion; to relate each to its 
partner is, with some ingenuity, possible, but, since they are 
no longer in the originally intended pairs, it is unsatisfactory. 
Asingle year, not counting the great festivals, does not provide 











































of § enough Sundays for the task, and it would seem better to have 
a cycle of readings over at least two years. Another proposal, 
ic- Which has received a good deal of publicity, is that the Mass 
se should begin at the Introit, relegating all that is now said at 
he § the foot of the altar to the sacristy whence, as the priest’s private 
‘gy § devotions, it sprang. Likewise the priest’s blessing is thought of 
te, ff asa more fitting moment for the end of Mass. There is also the 
sen fg vexed question of audibility. The blessed mutter of the Mass, as 
lar it has been called, provokes extremes of affection and rage. A 
lier §§ reformed rite may require much more to be spoken aloud, for 
and @ the people to hear, perhaps even to the same extent as in the 
ym- & ordination Mass, 
‘on- The question of language is intimately bound up with all 
nas & these projected reforms, for it is only reasonable to suppose that 
.R., @ should the Holy See decide to allow modern languages at Mass, 
that @ and intend also to reform the structure of the Mass, then the 
fore § one change would attend the other. The number of changes 
intil J seen in the last few years in eucharistic discipline—evening 
‘the 9 Mass, new fasting regulations, the Holy Week reforms—has 
that § certainly accustomed Catholics to changes in old and tra- 
crip- §j ditional ways. Those of us who were brought up on the answer 
eta) § of the catechism: “In order to receive the Blessed Sacrament 
ding § worthily it is required that we be in a state of grace and fasting 
ding §j fom midnight,” may perhaps be forgiven if in the course of 
Lord § years we had come to equate the latter condition with the 
ivine § former, and did not perceive, until a change was made, that 
every & these injunctions were of radically different characters, the one 





immutably committed to the Church, but the other enacted 
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solely by her and subject therefore to her will. Moralists say 
that conscience is always a little slow in attuning its promptings 
to the dictates of new principles. Consciences (especially those 
of the often quoted and rarely encountered simple Catholics) 
that have adjusted themselves to breakfasting at nine and 
receiving Holy Communion at twelve, are well able to sustain 
the shock of hearing English at Mass. 

Yet this is not to gainsay that the Latin Mass is very dear 
to the hearts of Englishmen. It was a blushing characteristic of 
the new Protestant liturgy that it spoke plainly to the people in 
their own language, and it did not receive an enthusiastic 
welcome: “‘We will not receive the New Service because it is 
but like unto a Christmas game, but we will have our Old 
Service of Matins, Mass, Evensong and Procession in Latin, as it 
was aforetime”—thus the West Country rebels in 1549. Across 
the dark years to emancipation, the recusants clung to their 
Latin Mass as an ancient and precious link with Rome: priests 
suffered arrest at the altar in the very utterance of the holy 
words, and died rather than embrace the English liturgy. I 
think he would have to be wholly insensitive to the appeal of 
our Catholic heritage in these islands, who would wish to hear 
Mass said entirely in English. Yet it is evident that an all-Latin 
Mass no longer serves the human ends of our liturgy so fruit- 
fully as it did in the days of its inception more than a millenium 
and a half ago. The Venerable Bede records that Augustine 
and his monks approached Ethelred and his court, carrying 
banners and singing (Latin) chants, and he relates how Augus- 
tine enquired of the Pope what changes he might make in the 
liturgy and discipline of the time. Rome seems to have been 
ready to tolerate a good deal of adaptation to local needs, but 
Augustine did not ask for permission to use English. One is not 
surprised. If Reformation Europe could regard the Latin lan- 
guage as a viable talisman of orthodoxy, how much greater 
must have been the need in those days of shifting dialects and 
unlettered peoples, when languages were being forged anew, 
and when the memory of a grandeur that had been imperial 
and Roman and Latin was all that remained as an earnest of 
civilized achievement. Even so, it would be as foolish to defend 
the perpetuation of an all-Latin Mass today as to advocate an 
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all-English one. Dr McDonald has written (in his contribution 
to English in the Liturgy) : 


The steady growth of devotion to the See of Peter in the 
last hundred years would seem to diminish the need for secon- 
dary signs of unity. The Pope is the divinely appointed centre 
and means of unity. Similarly the concrete unity of the Church 
is itself the chief bulwark against error. As the translation of the 
Bible has gone ahead under the direct control of the local 
authority and the ultimate control of Rome, so it could be with 
the liturgy. It was to secure this safety from error that the local 
liturgies came under Rome’s supervision many centuries ago. 
That same supervision can assure doctrinal safety in authorized 
experiments today. 


If, then, neither all-Latin nor all-English, according to what 
prescription shall the parts be mixed? 

It will be helpful to look briefly at the practice in certain 
other countries. Some Eastern rites use the vernacular at the 
eucharistic sacrifice, but there is a general feeling, and one that 
is valid in some respects, that they form a closed system with 
little relevance to our own circumstances. Therefore it seems 
better to mention only those instances of vernacular usage 
found in the Roman rite today. There are three important con- 
cessions in force for the Mass: in Canada, Germany and 
France. On the Caughnawaga and Saint-Regis reservations of 
Quebec, the Mohawk Indians have the immemorial privilege 
of using the Iroquois language for the people’s part of the Mass. 
So, at High Mass, they sing the chants of the Ordinary and 
Proper in the vernacular. This concession is at least as old as 
the mission itself: the Jesuits were first there in 1668. A priest? 
who knows them well says that “after three centuries of this 
usage . . . no trace of heresy or schism or disunion has been 
noted here; Caughnawagan Catholics and their priests are 
quite as ‘Roman’ as those of Latin-singing Montreal”. The 
German people have also the custom of singing in their own 
language at Mass. To retail the history of this practice would 
take too long; sufficient to say that in 1943 Cardinal Bertram of 
Breslau, in the name of the German Hierarchy, obtained 
approval from Rome. As a result not only the whole of Ger- 
1Fr C. J. McNaspy, S.J., in Orate Fratres, Vol. XXI, no. 7. 
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many and Austria, but also parts of Switzerland and Luxem- 
bourg may celebrate a German High Mass. The choir may 
sing, in German, the Introit, Offertory and Communion (each 
extended, if desired, from the psalm), and the Gradual, Alleluia 
and Sequence; the choir and congregation sing in Latin the 
Kyrie, Gloria, Credo, Sanctus-with-Benedictus, and Agnus Dei 
—during the entire Canon they are silent. Whilst the sacred 
minister sings the Epistle in Latin, a lector reads it in German, 
and when the Gospel has been solemnly declaimed in Latin, the 
lector reads it in German. At the beginning of this year the 
French were given a most important concession. It is permitted 
for the celebrant at Low Mass to repeat the Epistle and Gospel 
in French from the altar after each has been read by him in 
Latin, and at High Mass the sacred ministers may sing them 
again in French. This practice is in no sense a para-liturgical 
commentary of the kind we have occasionally seen in this 
country: it brings the vernacular reading directly within the 
celebration of Mass. 

It would be easier to decide how much English to use at 
Mass, if the liturgy had preserved more clearly its original 
demarcation of function and its original twofold purpose. Then 
each person assisting at Mass would do so with a complete 
awareness of his own role, and an exact appreciation of the 
different ends of the fore-mass and the sacrifice proper. “The 
liturgy,” says Pius XII, “is the whole public worship of the 
Mystical Body of Jesus Christ, Head and members.” In order 
to mark this community of action among the members, the early 
Church employed what may be called “differentiation of func- 
tion”. Fr Howell (writing in English in the Liturgy) describes it 
succinctly : 


The chief (and, of course, absolutely essential) function was 
that of the celebrant who was either the bishop or a priest 
appointed by him. But there were also . . . deacons, subdeacons 
(lectors), a schola (what we would call a choir) and the general 
body of the faithful. All had parts which they alone did. Nobody 
did the celebrant’s part except the celebrant ; and he, moreover, 
did nothing but his own part. Nobody did the schola’s part 
except the schola; and (most important for the present argu- 
ment) nobody did the people’s part except the people. 
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The position is vastly different nowadays. At High Mass the 
celebrant not only does his own part but also repeats almost 
everything that his ministers say, and at Low Mass, if no server 
be present, he does and says everything for everybody, congre- 
gation included. We have truly reduced all functions to two: 
those of spectator and factotum. Any attempt therefore to let 
English be used by some participants and Latin by others, 
would have to surmount this confusion of functions. Again, 
there was originally no mistaking the difference between the 
Mass of the Catechumens and the Mass of the Faithful. The 
dismissal of the neophytes after the sermon was an unmistakable 
gesture: the sacrifice was beginning. Today, especially when 
there is no sermon, this distinction is obscured—the more so if 
the congregation happens to be largely employed in strictly 
private devotions of one kind or another. To have English in 
the first part, and Latin in the second part of the Mass would be 
an unsatisfactory solution in these circumstances. 

There is, however, another distinction of parts in the Mass 
with which it may fairly be claimed that most Catholics are 
familiar : the fact that some of the Mass prayers change whilst 
others are always the same. The Ordinary itself does admit of 
some seasonal variations, but these are, with the exception of the 
Preface, of minor significance (i.e. for the present discussion). I 
know of no popular manual of devotions which omits the 
Ordinary of the Mass, however much it may be deficient in 
other respects. Apart from a selection of Epistles and Gospels, 
the Proper is rarely given: printers display a thrifty penchant 
for the verses of Trinity Sunday. In spite of the encouragement 
and publicity given to daily missals, their intricacies remain 
unencountered by most people. The prayers of the Ordinary 
provide the framework of the Mass, and their meaning, at least 
in a general sense, is known to the people. Kyrie, Gloria and 
the rest are well known in translation, and prayers like the 
“Aufer a nobis” and the “‘Offerimus tibi’”’ are closely related to 
the action at the altar and familiar if only in paraphrase. 
Indeed at the most dramatic and poignant moments of the 
Mass, it is hard to see how the aspirations of an attentive heart 
can voice thoughts other than those so incomparably phrased 
by the rite itself. Let all this, then, remain in Latin. When 
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nations assemble their unity of belief will still find expression 
itself in the ancient choruses of the Mass, and the true Church 
of this land will still utter her challenge at the altar in the 
language of Augustine, Becket and More. At once identifiable 
as Catholic and Roman in her use of the Latin language, our 
Church will also be unmistakably “Ecclesia Anglicana” by 
reason of her English prayers. 

The various readings from Scripture, together with the ora- 
tions, which comprise the proper, are put into the Mass for our 
edification and instruction : “Since it is written,” says St Thomas 
Aquinas, “ ‘Before prayer, prepare thy soul,’ the celebration of 
this mystery is preceded by a certain preparation to enable us 
to perform worthily what follows”; and again he writes: 


Next, as becomes this mystery of faith, is the instruction of the 
faithful, given dispositively in the Epistle when the teaching of 
the prophets and apostles is read aloud . . . (and) the people are 
instructed perfectly by Christ’s teaching in the Gospel . . . for 
he said himself: “‘If I tell you the truth, why do you not believe 
in me?” (John viii, 46) (S.T., iii, 83, 4). 


The return of the vernacular to these parts of the Mass 
would make it easier for the real purpose of the Mass of the 
Catechumens to be attained. One’s interest would immediately 
be focussed on the special message of the liturgy of the day. Not 
just visually but audibly the various readings of the Proper 
would punctuate the rhythm of the fore-mass with a purpose- 
fulness that is sadly lacking at the moment. As Cardinal 
Lercaro said at Lugano: 


If the family of God in its liturgical assemblies could hear the 
Word of God in its own mother tongue directly and immediately 
from the mouth of the minister empowered with authority to 
communicate it, the active participation so much desired by the 
saintly pontiff (Pius X) would seem to be more complete. He 
invited and succeeded in leading the faithful to participate in 
the liturgy of sacrifice by receiving the Eucharistic Bread; the 
direct use of the mother tongue for the Scripture readings would 
similarly permit them a more living and fruitful participation in 
the liturgy of the Word of God by receiving the Word of God. 
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Apart from the Scriptural passages, the Proper enshrines 
three great orations, collect, secret and post-communion. These 
addresses are not private prayers of the celebrant: they are the 
imprecations of the whole Christian assembly. “Dominus vobis- 
cum” (Join God’s company), “Et cum spiritu tuo” (but you 
also with us), “Oremus” (we will speak together to Him) ; it is 
the people who invite the priest to act as their spokesman, and 
only he is empowered to accept this commission, when they talk 
to God. Granted, as Cardinal Lercaro urged, that the Word of 
God is to come to us in our own language, then it is “‘a fortiori” 
necessary that we should speak to him in that same language. 
On these three occasions, so perfectly related to the tempo of 
the Action: prefiguring, prefacing and terminating our adora- 
tion, these three prayers would fall upon our ears in familiar 
accents and excite sentiments of joy and gratitude that can be 
evoked by no line of cold print. Friends do not greet each 
other by exchanging written tokens of welcome; we chatter 
away when we meet; such talk is no less fitting when we stand 
with God, “no longer . . . servants, for the servant knoweth not 
what his lord doth ; but I have called you friends” (John xv, 15). 

Once we began to use English at Mass, we would probably 
make some small but very natural modifications in our manner 
of hearing and saying Mass. Structural reforms, which I men- 
tioned earlier, are not at issue here; these changes would touch 
rather our familiar concept of “going to Mass”. The Western 
Church has been so long accustomed to the priest’s back being 
turned on his congregation, that the utter incongruity of it 
escapes us. Strangers are quick to notice it, but usually too 
polite to comment on it. A striking and suggestive feature of the 
reformed liturgy of Holy Week is that the celebrant and his 
assistants are instructed to do and say so many things facing 
the people. Indeed at one point—when the baptismal water is 
to be blessed—they come down to the gates of the sanctuary, 
seeking, as it were, to be among the people; and, when the 
whole assembly renew their baptismal vows (in English), the 
priest enters the pulpit to lead their responses. If the priest at 
Mass were to read in English from the altar, he would naturally 
turn towards his congregation. One’s experience in France con- 
firms this belief: often at Low Mass, now that the celebrant is 
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allowed to read the Epistle and Gospel in the vernacular, he 
turns round after reading the Latin collects from the missal and 
repeats them in French before going on to read the Epistle, in 
the same position, in Latin and French ; after reading the Gospel 
in Latin he again turns to face the people when he repeats it in 
French. The lawfulness of repeating the collects in French, 
judged by the governing decree, is questionable, but its logic is 
indisputable. All these things were, until recently, read by a 
lector from the pulpit; now that the celebrant has some things 
to say in French the commentator is even more clearly super- 
fluous. Another interesting practice may be observed at High 
Mass. The sacred ministers are allowed to sing the Epistle and 
Gospel in French, after they have sung them in Latin. The 
Latin versions are chanted in the usual way, but the French is 
read—not sung. This provokes a more fundamental question: 
why are the scriptural lessons sung at High Mass? The instinc- 
tive answer is: to underline the solemn nature of the occasion, 
the declaration of the Word of God in the assembly of the 
people of God. This solemnizing effect is achieved in the Latin 
version because the mind, being unable to attend intelligibly to 
the meaning of each word, is free to admire without distraction 
the accents and modulations of a language eminently suited to 
song, shaping and giving expression to texts whence the very 
tones and melodies have germinated. But let a passage from 
Scripture (and it should be an unfamiliar one) be sung in Eng- 
lish and one is instantly aware of the artificiality of the medium. 
Now the syllables that spell meaning are all too easily lost 
among the notes and cadences, and one strains to catch the 
words. On no other solemn occasion do we set our speeches to 
music: our courts do not pass choral sentences, and Ministers 
of the Crown coming to kiss hands do not burst into song. Well- 
spoken English, uttered with due regard for the person addressed, 
has a dignity which is all sufficient for the most solemn occasions 
of Church and State. 

And now what of the Dialogue Mass? English at Mass might 
well increase its popularity. At the moment, for all the encour- 
agement it has received, it is generally regarded by the laity 
(and by many of the clergy) as a thing alien to our traditions 
and accordingly highly suspect. Ask ordinary people to converse 
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with the priest in Latin (and that is what is really demanded by 
the Dialogue Mass) and they will do exactly as they would if 
they were asked to speak only French at the table so that the 
children might get practice in that language—it is an eminently 
reasonable counsel, but we do not go in for that sort of thing. 
Yet that is not to say that we are not great talkers. Reticent and 
taciturn in strange company we may be, but given favourable 
conditions we are keen and eager speakers, as can easily be 
shown by turning the pages of Hansard, switching on the tele- 
vision, or visiting the Hammersmith Palais. Let us only hear our 
own language at the altar and the urge to join in will be 
overwhelming. 

So far we have been considering an English-Latin Mass 
from our own point of view, i.e. as Catholics. But it would be 
fraught with great significance for those outside the Church. 
There is in this land a great national Church which has 
inherited the trappings and simulated the manner of the Eng- 
lish Church of the Middle Ages. Some years ago the late Hilaire 
Belloc ascribed the hold that the Anglican Church secured on 
the English nation to 


a force which historians singularly neglect, the Power of the 
Word ; informing, quickening and at last welding the thing was 
a glorious use of the new English tongue. The Church of England 
as we know it was thus principally created by its Liturgy, one of 
the finest things in the literature of Europe, and also a thing 
unique. 


Yet what is this Anglican liturgy? It is only the Mass, 
adapted, distorted perhaps, but still recognizable as such. The 
Book of Common Prayer is largely the Roman Missal in trans- 
lation. If we are thinking seriously of converting England, we 
shall have to show Englishmen that the liturgy of which they 
are so proud is derived from the Mass, and that they have lost 
the real substance in clutching at the shadow. It is no good 
waiting, as I fear many well-intentioned Catholics are, for the 
final collapse and disappearance of the Establishment. That is 
not going to happen in this country any more than the Catholic 
Church in France is going to pass away just because the Church 
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is short of priests and has lost the active support and sympathy 
of large sections of the populace. If we are to succeed, we shall 
have to speak plainly about ourselves to the nation. (The work 
of the Catholic Enquiry Centre is one example of the common- 
sense that is needed.) If you want non-Catholics to take away 
a good impression of our services, you will not have them 
entirely in Latin. I know that most converts say that Latin has 
never been an obstacle for them, but converts are a tiny minority 
of Englishmen and not very representative. 

The progress of the apostolate in Britain depends in large 
measure on the use that Catholics make of television. The 
small screen that has superseded the radio in homes all over the 
country is capable of bringing Catholic life and worship dra- 
matically and intimately to the notice of our fellow-countrymen. 
Apart from the occasional musical production or play with a 
religious theme, our church services will be the normal setting 
in which viewers will see and judge Catholicism. Consider for 
a moment the usual transmissions at Christmas. There is Mid- 
night Mass. It is patently unfamiliar to viewers: Anglican 
prelates are not so gorgeously attired, nor the clergy so much in 
evidence, nor is their ritual so elaborate, even at a coronation, 
and no hieratic language is used. Given these handicaps, not 
even the most inspired commentary can induce appreciation of 
the Action beyond the activity. Only in the sense of awe that the 
Mass arouses do the majority of viewers come near to appre- 
hending it as an act of worship in which they are invited to 
share. The exigencies of sound broadcasting led Catholics to 
adopt a form of service which, though virtually unknown to our 
churches, made an appeal to Christians of other persuasions. 
Nevertheless, it has been both right and courageous of the 
Catholic Assistant to the Head of Religious Broadcasting, and 
of his advisors, to have resisted the temptation to devise similar 
services for television, even though their use of the English 
language would make them so effective. The Mass abounds in 
form (save only the language) and content capable of bringing 
a vivid presentation of our faith before the eyes of our fellow- 
countrymen: the liturgy must always be our proudest boast. 

There is no denying that we in England have lagged behind 
the rest of the Church in the development of a liturgical apos- 
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tolate. The use of vernacular in the Ritual is a good and distres- 
sing example. Taking the English-speaking world alone, then of 
the sixty-three and a half million Catholics in the British 
Commonwealth and the United States of America, nearly fifty 
millions have the use of a vernacular ritual. In Europe the 
French and the Germans enjoy a similar concession, and are 
also increasing their use of the vernacular at Mass. Is it too 
visionary to look forward to a day when English Catholics may 
wrest the initiative from their continental brethren? Europe in 
every secular field has been accustomed to look to this country 
for a lead: it has been proudly said that we have more than 
once saved England by our exertions and Europe by our 
example. We could still give a clear lead in this matter of the 
Mass: only let the Holy See be convinced that the desire is 
earnest and genuine, that the concession would be for the good 
of souls, and a reasoned appeal by authority for English at Mass 
will not go unheeded and unanswered at Rome. There has 
been every encouragement : vernacular rituals, evening Masses, 
relaxations of the eucharistic fast, the Easter Vigil, the new 
order of Holy Week. Rome does not foist reforms upon an 
unwilling and unready Church; she encourages us to discover 
our own needs and to petition for the remedies; she knows 
what to give and what to withold. Waiting for reform is no alibi 
for inactivity. The first requirement is that one should ask, ask 
in order to receive. These last remarks are in the fringe of a 
layman’s competence; the right and the responsibility lie else- 
where. I cannot do better than borrow some words written 
earlier this year by Fr J. B. O’Connell in THz CLercy Review: 


In her own good time the Church, guided by the Holy Spirit, 
will give further due consideration to the arguments for and 
against on both sides and arrive at wise decisions—that none 
will question but loyally accept—so that all may actively share, 
with understanding and joy, in the worship of the Mystical Body. 


C. R. A. CUNLIFFE 
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ERASMUS ENGLISHED BY 
MARGARET MORE 


HERE is a small black-letter book at the British Museum, 
which has arrested the attention of many a scholar ; Foster 
Watson, Dr Reed, Dr Gee, Elizabeth Nugent, among others, 
have mentioned it or even quoted from it. Here is the complete 
title of this hidden treasure: “‘A devout treatise upon the Pater 
Noster, made first by the most famous Doctor, Master Erasmus 
Roterodamus, and turned into English by a young virtuous 
and well-learned gentlewoman of nineteen year of age.” To 
the thirty-two pages of this pamphlet “little in quantity but 
big in value”’, a young scholar, Richard Hyrde, prefixed eleven 
solid pages of his own; he dedicates the work to Frances S., a 
kinswoman of the translator, urging her to become, like her 
cousin, virtuous and learned, virtuous through learning: Latin 
and Greek, he claims, far from doing women any harm, will 
make them better women, better wives, better Christians. 
Antiquity, both pagan and Christian, provides a wealth of 


illustrations for his thesis, but he has the best example of all to 
hand: ~ 


I will be content, as for now, with one example of our own 
country and time, that is this gentlewoman, which translated this 
little book hereafter following: whose virtuous conversation, living, 
and sad demeanour (= sober conduct) may be proof evident enough 
what good learning doth, where it is surely rooted. Of whom other 
women may take example of prudent, humble and wifely behaviour, 
charitable and very Christian virtue, with which she hath, with 
God’s help, endeavoured herself no less to garnish her soul than it 
hath liked His goodness with lovely beauty and comeliness to 
garnish and set out her body. And undoubted it is, that to the 
increase of her virtue, she hath taken and taketh no little occasion 
of her learning, besides her other manifold and great commodities 
taken of the same; among which commodities this is not the least, 
that with her virtuous, worshipful, wise and well-learned husband, 
she hath, by the occasion of her learning and his delight therein, 
such especial comfort, pleasure and pastime, as were not well 
possible for one unlearned couple, either to take together, or to 
conceive in their minds what pleasure is therein. 
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No wonder that Thomas More, while allowing his beloved 
daughter’s extraordinary accomplishments to be used as publi- 
city in favour of a higher education for British womanhood, 
should have seen to it that her name was not mentioned. He 
himself gets his due share of anonymous praise: the translator 
is only one of several “‘gentlewomen” who owe their intellectual 
promotion to his courageous wisdom. 

The long preface, which is both a panegyric and a plea, is 
dated from “‘Chelcheth”, 1 October 1524: it is our earliest 
written evidence of More’s settling at Chelsea. Hyrde, in ex- 
change for his upkeep, acted probably as tutor to the “school”. 
His veneration for his host he expressed emphatically—addres- 
sing Queen Catherine—in his foreword to the English version 
of Vives’ Instruction of a Christian Woman. Was it the Spanish 
scholar that made Hyrde aware of what was unique about the 
household he was privileged to live in? Vives had perhaps never 
been to England when, on 4 April 1523, he dedicated his 
treatise to his royal compatriot: yet such was the fame, on the 
Continent, of More and his daughters, that he wrote in the 


| first chapter: “Si Reginae post se de privatis foeminis men- 


tionem fieri paterentur, adderem huic numero Thomae Mori 
filias, Margaritam, Elisabetham, Caeciliam, atque earum con- 
sanguineam Margaritam Gigiam. .. .” Further on he eulogizes 
their father, “that great wise man” who, “not content to have 
them good and very chaste, would also they should be very 
learned, supposing by that means they should be more truly 
and surely chaste”’. 

The protagonist of the Chelsea ““Academy”, when this was 
written, a girl of seventeen, was already expecting her first 
child, to mark whose birth Erasmus would dedicate to her a 
Commentary on two hymns by Prudentius. On 2 July 1521 she 
had married William Roper, who had been staying with the 
Mores for a few years, while he completed his training for the 
bar. Margaret Roper was now, in her father’s words, “ferme per 
omne litterarum genus absoluta”, an accomplished scholar in 
almost every subject: yet she went on, unhampered by the 
duties of married life, polishing her Latin and her English, and 
garnishing her mind. “Specialize in medical and religious lore,” 
More writes to her, “‘ut sit mens sana in corpore sano”: an 
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ideal she would now have to aim at not only for her own 
person, but as a housewife. ““Your merit is all the greater,” says 
another letter, “‘as you will never get popular applause for your 
pains; true, you don’t care for praise: you love your husband 
and your father so dearly that you'll count the two of them a 
sufficient audience for your learned lessons.” 

How is it that, so soon after such remarks—which seem to 
exclude all prospect of publication—Margaret was in fact to 
appear in print? Dr Gee wonders whether it was not Hyrde 
who, excited by the outstanding quality of her work, took upon 
himself the whole business, perhaps without consulting More or 
his daughter or her husband. No modern notion of copyright 
was there to stop such an action. He certainly refers to “the 
labour that I have had with it about the printing”. In those 
days a printed book was still rather a luxury—much like a 
television set in many countries nowadays—which not all 
schoolboys of eighteen could afford to buy: that a girl of that 
age should issue one was bound to produce a sensation and a 
thrill. Only one Englishwoman had, before then, published a 
translation, and she was the famous Lady Margaret, mother to 
King Henry VII, and her work—the fourth book of the Jmitation 
—was a version from the French. Margaret Roper’s venture 
was far bolder, considering the peerless Latin of her original, her 
own youth, and her moderate social position. To the reading 
public she would appear as a kind of intellectual queen, whose 
talent had been crowned and consecrated by the prestige of the 
new art of typography. It does not seem to have turned her 
head: she was no blue-stocking, and she had young Thomas 
Roper to look after, more precious than a book. Nowhere in the 
letters of the Mores, or in early biographies, do we hear a word 
about this Treatise: but for the chance survival of a single copy 
from the press of Thomas Berthelet, nobody today would be 
aware of its publication. 

Did Erasmus ever hear of it? The news would have pleased 
and flattered him mightily. But we cannot tell: no letters have 
survived between him and More for the years 1524, 1525, and 
only one for 1526, from More, dated 18 December. Erasmus 
had seen a good deal of Margaret as a little girl: he was in 
London, perhaps her father’s guest, at the time of her birth, 
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late in 1505. She was eleven and a half when, on “evil May-day”’ 
1517, the Prince of Humanists landed at Boulogne, never to 
revisit Great Britain. He had now—in 1523—reached the age 
of fifty-seven, and considered himself an old man, as sixteenth- 
century scholars went. He composed the Precatio Dominica at the 
request of an Alsatian from Weissenburg, Jostus Ludwig, Latin 
Secretary to King Sigismund of Poland. He kept the traditional 
division into seven petitions, to be distributed over the days of 
the week, or, for the more fervent, to be recited “septies in die”. 
The treatise is also traditional in character: it never aims at 
being original or brilliant, it is never far-fetched ; it is a mosaic 
of Gospel phrases disposed in a beautiful pattern by a skilful 
artist who for ten years had inhabited, so to speak, the New 
Testament, had edited it, translated it, paraphrased much of 
it, who could draw from his treasure, as his purpose required, 
things both old and new. The opening word “‘Pater’’ provides 
the unity of tone: we are never allowed to forget that it is our 
Father we are talking to, and that we are a family of brothers, 
bound not only to love each other, but to emulate each other 
in becoming true children who love and trust, revere and obey 
their common Father, who are ambitious to resemble Him, 
who long to see his blissful, bliss-affording face. Emphasis is 
laid, in typical Erasmian manner, on imitation: “‘Non est 
germanus filius, qui pro sua virili non imitatur ingenium ac 
mores patris sui.”” We must not, however, construe this insis- 
tence as a semi-Pelagian moralism or exemplarism, although, 
admittedly, the humanist temperament would be tempted to 
lean that way: the Christian trained by Erasmus must, indeed, 
“labour” to reproduce that perfect pattern, Jesus, Son of God, 
in his life and soul, but the success will be due less to his exer- 
tions than to a docile attitude to the Spirit of God, working 
within him, teaching him to say “Abba” with his whole being. 

Although everyone knows that Erasmus was loved and 
admired by all the best Catholics in his day—and notably in 
England by Saint John Fisher, Saint Thomas More, Archbishop 
Warham, Dean Colet, Richard Whitford, Cardinal Pole, who 
all knew him intimately—Protestant attempts to annex him 
have made him unpopular with post-Tridentine Catholics. 


Modern scholarship has done much to stop this injustice. 


Vol. xuim F 
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Mgr Philip Hughes, who has lived in constant commerce with 
the man and his age for over thirty years, gives us an extremely 
well-informed, and therefore balanced opinion of Erasmus in 
his recent Popular History of the Reformation, so intelligently and 
sympathetically reviewed here by J. J. Dwyer last September. 
The secret of his enormous influence, Hughes says, was “his 
passion to reform what was amiss in the general presentation of 
the traditional Catholic religion”’ (p. 80). That “passion” burns 
throughout the Precatio Dominica, though subdued and con- 
trolled: a passion to rid his fellow-Christians of all that is 
servile, or mercenary, or superstitious, or irrational in their 
approach to God. He lays stress on the first three petitions, 
which are theocentric: they take up two-thirds of the total 
space; in the fourth petition, the daily bread for the body is 
prayed for in only a few lines, leaving our attention free to focus 
on “that spiritual and celestial bread” : the Word of God, both 
in the person of Christ, in the Blessed Sacrament of His Body 
and Blood, and in Holy Scripture. 

This pure Gospel manna, packed in the best Erasmian 
Latin, was enthusiastically welcomed by a public equally crav- 
ing for “ghostly” doctrine and elegant diction. Erasmus signed 
his dedicatory letter 24 October 1524; before the year was over, 
the book was printed in a German version; in 1524 it appeared 
in French. Bohemian, Polish, Spanish, Dutch editions followed 
in quick succession, while the original was being reprinted in 
various towns of Christendom, re-written in verse-form, inserted 
in Prayer Books and exploited by preachers. The book may have 
reached England from Basle together with letters by Erasmus 
to More’s children : to John, then a boy of fourteen, he inscribed 
a Commentary on a little poem The Nut (thought to be by Ovid) 
with a pun on the game of nuts, or marbles. Margaret he 
presented with a Commentary on Prudentius’ Nativity and 
Epiphany hymns, that she might lull her new-born babe with 
the pious and lovely strains of the Christian Virgil. These New 
Year tokens of friendship were an answer, Erasmus says, to the 
innumerable epistles with which the More family had been 
“harassing and provoking” him, as well as comforting and 
amazing him by a unique blend of warm affection, mature 
wisdom, charming blarney, and flawless Latinity. 
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Sir Thomas was no longer the brilliant epigrammatist whose 
buoyant wit and quick repartee had thrilled Erasmus on his 
first visit twenty-five years back. Democritus had ripened into 
Socrates, the merry law-student into the honourable Knight 
and Sub-Treasurer. But fundamentally the man was the same. 
It has been contended that his friendship with Erasmus cooled 
about this period, the reason being that the priest was slower 
than the layman to take up arms against Luther. The thinning 
of their extant correspondence has been used as evidence of a 
certain estrangement. But we must consider that More was 
ceaselessly involved in the movements of the King: his official 
letters to Wolsey are signed from Woking, Guildford, Abingdon, 
Easthampstead, Woodstock, Hertford, etc. . . . Meanwhile he 
was standing god-father to a grandchild, marrying his younger 
daughters, experimenting in theology to defend his faith—and 
his king—against that professor of theology Martin Luther, and 
new offices were being heaped upon him, such as Speaker of 
the Commons, and High Steward of Oxford University. Is it 
rash to suppose that he it was who urged his family to send 
many loving letters to the weary champion in Basle, the quiet 
preacher reluctantly turned gladiator, and thus make up for 
his own rarefied messages? It must also have been through her 
father’s choice that Margaret took Erasmus’ paraphrase as a 
text-book worth assimilating, which is best done by translation. 
Such a compliment is surely as revealing as any letter. And 
Meg’s task seems to have been done con amore. 

After praising the book—sure to be both delectable and 
profitable as the work of the greatest living writer—Hyrde 
turns to Meg’s English version: whoever will competently com- 
pare it with the original: 


shall not fail to find that she hath shewed herself, not only erudite 
and elegant in either tongue, but hath also used such wisdom, such 
discreet and substantial judgement, in expressing lively the Latin, 
as a man may peradventure miss in many things translated by them 
that bear the name of right wise and well-learned men. 


This is a detailed appreciation by a connoisseur who was to 
win considerable fame himself as a translator; and it sounds 
like a daring challenge to many a Tudor don. Let us hope that 
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some day we shall be enabled to read Erasmus and Margaret 
published side by side: when all experts will satisfy themselves 
that Hyrde’s eulogy is not much overdone, and that the exer- 
cise, even by our present University standards, is exceptionally 
good. It combines ease and raciness with scrupulous fidelity. It 
is spiced with such variety as cannot be achieved without 
much zest, and wrestles with the original in a way that shows 
ambition and personality. 

The first petition, given here as a sample, amounts to 
roughly a quarter of the treatise. No word has been altered in 
the sacred relic. But there was no point in preserving the 
spelling, since it is rather chaotic, and, as far as we can judge, 
was the printer’s choice, not the author’s. “Ne” and “syth” 
have been normalized to “nor” and “since”, of which they 
appear to be mere spelling variants, chosen according to the 
compositor’s convenience, or whims. The punctuation, which is 
rhythmic rather than logical, has been retained to some extent, 
for clarity’s sake. 

Anyone familiar with devotional literature will find this 
piece of Tudor prose quite readable. After all Margaret Roper 
might have been alive—her husband was—when the Rheims 
and Douai translators began their task : and their quaint phrase- 
ology, some of which we know by heart, is undoubtedly less 
English than what follows hereafter. A few remarks may, never- 
theless, be of some use: 

1°. One Latin term is often rendered by two English words: 
“‘anhelantium”’, for instance, becomes “desire and long”; 
“intelligunt’’, “know and understand”; “‘felicitatis”, ‘wealth 
and felicity”. 

2°. A number of handy connectives have not yet come into 
general use. “Lest we . . .” is replaced by “because we should 
not...”; “who” is only interrogative ; “‘also”” has a wide com- 
petence, and may mean “even”, or “again” or “‘on the other 
hand” ; “in” does duty for “‘on’”’, “into” for “on to”, “of” for 
“by” and “from”. “Be” is frequent for “are”’. 

3°. The word-order may be puzzling at first sight. A collu- 
sion of Latin influences and emphasis purposes tends to push the 
verb right to the end of the clause, giving us, for instance, “that 
every man it know’, for “that every man may know it”. 
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4°. Most differences of usage can be guessed by an atten- 
tive reader: the fact, for example, that “true” and “‘very”’ are 
synonymous; that “to chance” stands for “to happen”; that 
“only” often means “alone”. Imitation, we said, is a key-idea in 
Erasmus, but English had no word for it yet: Thomas 4 Kempis 
was known as “‘the Following of Christ”, and here, too, we are 
urged, as “natural children’, to “follow” our heavenly Father. 

Pending the re-edition, scandalously overdue, of St Thomas 
More’s own writings, this little piece of English as it was 
spoken and prayed in his house, the joint production of his 
darling friend and his beloved daughter, gives us an idea of 
what sort of food our ancestors fed on. It is just one gem out of 
a very rich and as yet largely unexplored quarry: 


Hereafter followeth the seven petitions of the Pater Noster, 
translated out of Latin into English. 


Tue First Petition: “Pater noster qui es in coelis, sancti- 
ficetur nomen tuum.” 

Hear, O Father in heaven, the petitions of Thy children, which, 
though they be as yet bodily in earth, notwithstanding, in mind, 
ever they desire and long to come to the country celestial, the 
fathers’ house where they well know and understand that the 
treasure of everlasting wealth and felicity, that is to say the inheri- 
tance of life immortal, is ordained for them. 

We acknowledge Thine excellency, O Maker, Saviour and 
governour of all things contained in heaven and in earth. And again 
we acknowledge and confess our own vileness. And in no wise we 
durst be so bold to call Thee “father”, which are far unworthy to be 
Thy bondmen, nor take upon us the most honourable name of “Thy 
children”, which unneath (= hardly) Thou vouchsafest Thine 
angels, except Thy mere goodness had, by adoption, received us 
into the great honour of this name. The time was when we were 
servants to wickedness and sin, by the miserable generation of Adam; 
we were also children of the Fiend, by whose instinction and spirit 
we were driven and compelled to every kind of mischief and offence : 
but that Thou, of Thine infinite mercy, by Thine only-begotten Son 
Jesus, made us free from the thraldom of sin, and deliveredest us 
from the devil our father, and by violence riddest us from the 
inheritance of eternal fire, and at the last Thou vouchsafest to adopt 
us, by faith and baptism, as members in the most holy body of Thy 
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Son: not only into the fellowship of Thy name, but also of Thine 
inheritance. 

And because we should nothing mistrust in Thy love towards 
us, as a sure token thereof Thou sendest from Heaven down into our 
hearts the most holy Spirit of Thy Son: which—all servantly fears 
shaken off—boldly crieth out in our hearts without ceasing : “Abba, 
pater”, which in English is as much to say as “O Father, Father!” 
And this Thy Son taught us—by whom, as minister, Thou givest 
us all things—that, when we were, as it were, born again by the 
Spirit, and, at the font-stone in baptism, renounced and forsaken 
our father the devil, and had begun to have no father in earth, then 
we should acknowledge only our father celestial: by whose mar- 
vellous power we are made somewhat (=something) of right 
nought ; by whose goodness we were restored when we were lost ; by 
whose wisdom incomparable evermore we are governed and kept, 
that we fall not again into destruction. 

This Thy Son gave us full trust to call upon Thee. He assigned 
us also a way of praying to Thee. Acknowledge therefore the desire 
and prayer of Thy Son; acknowledge the Spirit of Thy Son, which 
prayeth to Thy majesty for us by us. Do not Thou disdain to be 
called “‘father” of (=by) those whom Thy Son, most likest Thy 
image, vouchsafed to call his brethren. And yet we ought not here- 
upon to take liking in ourselves, but to give glory to Thee and Thy 
Son for that great gentleness: since no man can here, of himself, 
aught deserve, but that thing—whatsoever good it be—cometh of 
Thy only and free liberality. Thou delightest rather in names 
loving and charitable than terrible and fearful. Thou desirest rather 
to be called a father than a lord or master. Thou wouldst we should 
rather love Thee as Thy children, than fear Thee as Thy servants 
and bondmen. Thou first lovedest us, and of Thy goodness also it 
cometh, and Thy reward, that we do love Thee again (= in return). 
Give ear, O Father of Spirits, to Thy children spiritual, which in 
spirit pray to Thee: for Thy Son told us that in those that so prayed 
Thy delight was, whom therefore Thou sendest into the world that he 
should teach us all verity and truth. 

Hear now the desires of unity and concord, for it is not sitting 

= suitable, cf. the French “‘séant”) nor agreeable that brethren 
whom Thy goodness hath put in equal honour should disagree or 
vary among themselves, by ambitious desire of worldly promotion, 
by contentious debate, hatred or envy. All we hang of (= on) one 
Father ; we all one thing pray for and desire, no man asketh aught 
for himself specially or apart: but, as members of one body, quick- 
ened and relived (= restored to life) with one soul, we require and 
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pray in common for that which indifferently shall be expedient and 
necessary for us all. And indeed we dare none other thing desire of 
Thee than what Thy Son commanded us, nor otherwise ask than 
as he appointed us: for in so asking, his goodness promised that we 
should obtain whatsoever we prayed for in his name. 


SANCTIFICETUR NOMEN TuuM 

And, forasmuch as, when Thy Son was here in earth, he nothing 
more fervently desired, than that Thy most holy name should 
appear and shine, not only in Judaea, but also throughout the world 
besides, we also, both by his encouraging and example, this one 
thing above all desire, that the glory of Thy most holy name may 
replenish and fulfill (= fill) both heaven and earth, so that no 
creature be, which dreadeth not Thy high power and majesty, which 
doth not worship and reverence also Thy wisdom eternal and mar- 
vellous goodness. For Thy glory, as it is great, so neither having 
beginning nor ending, but ever in itself flourishing, can neither 
increase nor decrease ; but it skilleth (= availeth) yet mankind not a 
little that every man it know and magnify ; for “to know and confess 
Thee, only very God, and Jesus Christ whom Thou sendest into the 
world, is as much to us as life eternal” (Jn. xvii, 3). Let the clear 
shining of Thy name shadow and quench in us all worldly glory. 
Suffer no man to presume to take upon himself any part of glory: 
for glory out of Thee (= not from Thee) is none but very slander 
and rebuke. The course of nature also in carnal children this thing 
causes, that they greatly desire the good fame and honest reputation 
of their father: for we may see how glad they be and how they 
rejoice, how happy also they think themselves, if happen their 
fathers any great honours, as goodly triumph, or their image and 
picture to be brought into the court or common place with an 
honourable preface (= if their statue is set up in view with a 
laudatory inscription), or any other goodly royalty (= high office) 
whatsoever it be. And again we see how they wail, and how aghast 
and astonied (= dismayed) they be, if chance their fathers slander 
or infamy. So deeply hath this thing natural affection rooted in 
man’s heart, that the fathers rejoice in their children’s glory, and 
their children in the glory of their fathers. 

But forasmuch as the ghostly love and affection of God far 
passeth and exceedeth the carnal affection of man, therefore we, 
Thy spiritual children, much more fervently thirst and desire the 
glory and honour of Thy most holy name; and greatly are vexed and 
troubled in heart if He, to whom alone all glory is due, chance 
rebuked or slandered to be. Not that any slander or rebuke can 
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minish or defoul (= diminish or defile) the clearness of Thy glory, 
but that we, as much as lieth in us, in a manner do wrong and 
injury to Thy name, whenever the Gentiles (= heathen), either not 
knowing, or else despising the Maker and Original of all, do worship 
and homage to creatures most vile, as made of timber or stone, or 
other painted images, some also to oxen, some to bulls and such 
other like; and moreover, in all these, foul and wicked devils. In 
honour of them they sing hymns; to these they do sacrifice; before 
these they burn incense and other sweet savours. Then we, Thy 
spiritual children, seeing all this, doubly are aggrieved: both that 
Thou hast not that honour which is due to Thee, and that these 
wretches perish by their own madness and folly. 

The Jews also never cease, in their synagogues or resort of 
people, from dispiteful (= spiteful) and abominable backbiting of 
Thy only Son: whereby, in the meantime, they slander Thee, since 
it cannot be chosen, when Thy Son is misnamed (= abused)— 
which is the very clearness of Thy glory—but that infamy also must 
redound in Thee. They cast eke (= also) in our teeth, as a thing 
of great dishonesty, the most glorious name of ‘Thy children”, 
saying that it were better to be called thieves or manquellers, than 
Christian men and followers of Christ. They lay against us also that 
Thy Son was crucified, which is to us great glory and renown. 

We may thank Thy mercy, Father, of all these things: that we 
have (= hold) and acknowledge Thee as Original and Causer of all 
our health (= welfare); that we worship also Thy Son in egal 
(= equal) authority with Thee, and that we have received into our 
hearts the Spirit of you both. But yet, good Father in Heaven, we 
pray Thee to show Thy mercy to those also: that both the Gentiles, 
leaving and forsaking the worshipping and homage of counterfeit 
images, may do all honour and reverence to Thy majesty alone; 
and the Jews, relived (= brought back to life) with Thy Spirit, 
renouncing their superstitious using of the Law, may confess God, 
from whom all things so abundantly come, may confess the Son of 
God, by whom we receive all, may confess the Holy Ghost, partaker 
and fellow of the divine nature. Let them worship, in three persons, 
one and egal majesty, and acknowledge three persons as one proper 
person! ; so that every nation, every tongue, every sex, every age— 


1 This awkward repetition of “‘person”’ is not, of course, in the Latin of Erasmus, 
who had long been a D.D., and was not likely to slip on elementary Trinitarian 
terminology. This is his sentence: “In simplici essentia agnoscant triplicem per- 
sonarum proprietatem.” The pioneers of the vernacular were often at a loss to find 
the right word: Meg’s choice was, for once, infelicitous. Or is this just a “‘lapsus 
calami”’? or an oversight on the part of the printer? 

We have altered the black-letter punctuation of the first sentence of this 
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as well old as young—, may with one assent advance (= extol) and 
praise Thy most holy name. 

And I would to God that we also, which bear the name of “Thy 
children”, were not dishonesty to Thy glory amongst those that 
know Thee not. For, like as a good and wise son is the glory and 
honour of his father, so a foolish and unthrifty (= stunted) child 
getteth his father dishonesty and shame. And he is not a proper and 
natural child, whosoever doth not labour all that he can to follow 
and be like his father in wit and conditions (= in mind and manners). 
But Thy Son Jesus is a very kind (= genuine) and natural child, for 
he is a very full and perfect image and similitude of Thee, whom 
wholly he is like and representeth. We, which are become Thy 
children by adoption and not by nature, conforming ourselves after 
his example, endeavour, as much as lieth in us, to come to some 
manner likeness of Thee: that, likewise as Thou wast most perfectly 
exalted and glorified in Thy Son, so—as farforth as our weakness 
will suffer—Thou mayst be glorified also in us. 

But the ways how Thou mayst be glorified in us is, if the world 
perceive that we live after the teaching and doctrine of Thy Son; 
that is to say if they see that we love Thee above all things, and our 
neighbour and brother no less than ourselves, and that we ever bear 
good mind and love to our enemy and adversary, also well-doing 
and profiting those which do us injury and wrong. For these things 
Thy Son bade us we should do, when he provoked us to the following 
and likeness of our Father in Heaven, which commandeth His sun 
toshine upon good and evil (Matt. v, 45). And how great a shame 
and dishonesty are they to Thy glory, which, when they have pro- 
fessed and taken upon them Thy name, notwithstanding do robbery 
and theft, commit adultery, chide and brawl, study to revenge, go 
about to deceive, forswear themselves by Thy most holy name, 
among (= at times) also slander and backbite, have their belly as 
their god, despise Thee and do service and homage to worldly 
riches. 

And truly the common sort of people for the most part esteem 
God after the living and conditions (= life and behaviour) of his 
servants. For if they may perceive that they which have professed 
Thy name live viciously, then they cry out and say: ““What a God 


paragraph, which reads: ‘‘We may thank Thy mercy, Father, of all these things 
that we have, and acknowledge, etc. . . .” This does make sense, but it keeps 
neither the meaning nor the movement of the original: ‘‘Nos hoc tuae debemus 
misericordiae, quod te salutis auctorem cognoscimus, quod tibi aequalem Filium 
tuum adoramus, guod utriusque Spiritum hausimus. . .” The type-setter was no 
doubt responsible both for the spelling and the punctuation: his guesses need not 
be respected against a better sort of evidence. 
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is He that hath such manner of worshippers? Fie on such a master, 
that hath so unruly servants ! Out upon such a father, whose children 
be so lewd (= worthless) ! Banished be such a king, that hath such 
manner of people and subjects!’ Thy Son, therefore, considering 
this, taught us that, likewise as he, both living and dying, ever 
glorified Thy name, so we also all that we might should endeavour, 
by chaste and blameless conditions, to advance and praise the clear- 
ness of Thy glory, saying unto us: “‘Let your light shine in the sight 
of men, that they may see your good works, and in those glorify 
your Father in Heaven” (Matt. v, 16). 

But in us, O good Father, there is no light at all, except it will 
please Thee to send us any, which art the continuing and ever- 
lasting spring of all light; nor we, of ourselves, can bring forth no 
good works. Therefore, good Lord, we pray Thee, let Thy goodness 
work in us, and Thy clear light shine in us: as in all things that Thou 
hast created doth shine Thy eternal and endless power, Thy wisdom 
unable to be expressed, and Thy wonderful goodness; which most 
specially, yet, Thou vouchsafest to shew to mankind. Now then, 
whithersoever we look, all things glorify Thy name: the earthly 
spirits, both day and night, never lin (= cease) praying! their lord 
and king; the wonderful also and heavenly engine (= the spheres) 
that we behold; the disagreeing concord moreover of the elements ; 
the flowing and ebbing of the sea; the bubblishing of rivers; the 
enduring courses of waters ; so many divers kinds of things, so many 
kinds of trees and herbs, so many of creatures! And to every thing 
the proper appointed and set nature: as in the adamant stone, to 
draw iron; and herbs to cure and heal diseases and sickness. All 
these things, I say, what other thing do they shew to us than the 
glory of Thy name? and that Thou art only very God, only immor- 
tal, only of all power and might, only wise, only good, only merciful, 
only just, only true, only marvellous, only to be loved and had in 
reverence. 

Then, Father, we may well see that he doth wrong to Thy 
glorious name, whosoever take upon himself to be called any of 
these names; for, though there be in us any of these rehearsed 
virtues, yet all that cometh to us from Thy liberal goodness. Grant 
now, therefore, Father, that Thy name on every side be glorified, 
and that the light and glory of Thy name may no less appear and 
shine in our manners and living than it shineth in Thy angels, and 
in all things that Thou hast created and made: that, in likewise as 


1 “Praying” is also probably a mis-reading, or a misprint; the Latin reads: 
“‘laudibus celebrant”, which Meg must have rendered “praising” ; and indeed the 
whole context is concerned with praise and glory. 
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they which look upon this world, of (= through) the wonderful 
and marvellous workmanship, do guess the excellency of the maker 
thereof, so they that know Thee not, moved and stirred by our 
example, may both confess their own misery and wretchedness, and 
marvel Thy liberal goodness; and, by these means turned and 
converted, may, together with us, glorify the most holy name of 
Thee, of Thy Son, and of the Holy Ghost, to whom indifferently all 
honour and glory is due for ever. Amen. 


G. MARC’HADOUR 


THE PROBLEM OF 
CLERGY IN LATIN AMERICA 


I 


ATIN AMERICA, that is the twenty States which form 
the centre and south of the American continent, is in a 
process of rapid, if uneven, transformation. It is growing in 
number and natural increase of inhabitants, in industrial 
development and in the discovery of continually new resources. 
Some of these States, for instance Brazil, Argentina and Vene- 
zuela, are already wealthy and are even richer in future 
promise. These countries—some individually but collectively all 
of them—will play a far larger part during the next few decades 
than they have done hitherto, both in world economy and inter- 
national relationship. This importance was recognized from the 
ecclesiastical point of view at the Papal conclave after the 
world war, as a result of which there were six cardinals in 
Latin America, a tribute to the religious, as no doubt also to the 
political, significance of the sub-continent. 
By far the majority of Latin Americans are Catholics, with 
a Catholic background and tradition. Indeed a large proportion 
of its European immigrants have come from Southern, that is 
Latin and Catholic, Europe. The Mestizos and Indians, forming 
close on sixty per cent of the population, have also the Catholic 
background of three centuries of Spanish missionary effort. But 
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there at once arises an extremely serious problem, on which the 
religious future of the sub-continent must inevitably depend— 
namely, the grave, indeed frightening, shortage of priests. This 
may not directly affect us here in Britain, where we have our 
own special apostolate; it most certainly does concern the 
welfare of the whole Church. 


The problem can best be introduced by a series of figures 
and percentages (taken from the Annuario Pontificio for 1955) : 


Percentage Catholics 

Catholics Priests Priests Catholics per priest 

EuROPE ... s+» 224,256,170 252,570 66-2 48°3 888 

ASIA sea s+» 29,220,549 21,607 5°7 6-3 1,352 

AFRICA ... .» 17,144,621 11,789 31 3°7 1,454 

AUSTRALIA ws —2398,927 45144 Iv! 0-5 579 

NortH AMERICA ... 63,921,146 64,861 17:0 13°8 985 
AMERICA 


(CENTRAL, SOUTH) 127,267,740 26,440 6-9 27°4 4,813 


If we now detach Mexico from the North American section 
and make it, as of course we should, part of Latin America, 
we have the following contrast: 


Percentage Catholics 

Catholics Priests Priests Catholics per priest 
Latin AMERICA ... 152,613,442 31,894 8-4 32°9 4,785 
Rest oF WORLD ... 311,595,710 349,517 916 67-1 788 


In other words, nearly one-third of the members of the 
Church are being looked after by less than one-tenth of its 
clergy. There are more priests working in Asia and Africa, 
taken together, on behalf of forty-six million Catholics than in 
Latin America for more than three times that total. The general 
proportion of priest to people throughout the Church, apart 
from Latin America, is one priest to nearly eight hundred lay- 


1 The problem was dealt with in great detail in an article in Nouvelle Revue 
Théologique, for September-October, 1955, by Fr Luzzi, S.J.,entitled :““L’ Amérique 
latine a besoin de prétres”, and in two or three articles in Sal Terrae for March 1956, 
one of which was based on the article by Fr Luzzi. Another analysed three impor- 
tant documents that arose from the meeting of the Latin American hierarchy on 
the occasion of the Eucharistic Congress at Rio de Janeiro: these were, the Holy 
Father’s letter to Cardinal Piazza, president of the hierarchy conference, the 
Cardinal’s address to his fellow bishops, and the joint pastoral to the clergy and 
laity of the sub-continent. Many of the details in this article will be drawn from 
these sources. 
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folk. In Latin America, on the other hand, it is only one priest 
to every five thousand. 

The ratio of priest to people varies naturally from country 
to country. It is best—that is least disastrous—in the South, 
where Uruguay has one priest for 2454, and Chile one for 3123 
Catholics. The figure increases in Argentina to 3810, in Brazil 
to 5876 and in Venezuela to 5103. In Colombia and Ecuador, 
in the North-West, it is reduced to something over 3000. It is 
worst in some of the smaller Central American States, for 
example, Honduras and Guatemala, where it is respectively 
11,779 and 14,606. 

The pattern is further complicated by uneven distribution, 
and also by the formidable nature of so much of the country 
itself. Large concentrations are to be found in cities (the popu- 
lation of Buenos Aires is close on four million) but much of the 
territory is very sparsely inhabited. Fr Luzzi instances the 
archdiocese of Tegucigalpa in Honduras. This contains forty- 
one parishes, each of hundreds of square miles, with a figure of 
more than 18,000 per parish. The situation is rendered even 
more awkward by the fact that only a few hundred live in 
villages ; the remainder are scattered in small groups through- 
out this wide area. He refers to over thirty dioceses which have 
an average of more than 15,000 Catholics per priest, including 
a diocese in Brazil where the proportion is one to 31,000 and 
two in Guatemala, Soloda and Vera Paz, where the figure is 
as high as 33,791 and 34,154. He draws a parallel with the 
diocese of Vitoria in North-Western Spain which has 697 priests 
available for about 100,000 Catholics, that is one priest for 
every 172. 


SPANISH IDEALISM 


Before treating of this problem in fuller detail I think it will 
be helpful to consider the history of Spanish penetration into 
America. This is all the more necessary as our national attitude 
towards Spain and the magnificent Spanish achievement in the 
New World is deeply coloured by the leyenda negra. That achieve- 
ment is known as the conquista. It was not colonization, but con- 
quest, and this conquest was not for the benefit of the Spanish 
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people, it was a conquest of new kingdoms for the Spanish 
crown. The new territories were not realms to be exploited, 
even if individual Spaniards did in fact exploit them. They were 
kingdoms that came to rank with Castile, Leon and Aragon and 
were thought of as realms in their own right. With this went a 
religious idealism that was very marked indeed in the finest of 
the conquistadores. They were misioneros as well as conquistadores, 
seeking to win new kingdoms for the Church of Christ as well 
as for the crown of Spain. It is impossible to understand the 
influence and work of Spain in the New World without laying 
hold of this reality. There were periods when the idealism 
flagged, when the central government was not able to check 
the rapacity of individual governors and landowners, but in the 
main the spirit persisted. It is no mere historic accident that the 
year, 1492—the most significant year in Spanish history—saw 
the capture of Granada, the last Moslem stronghold on the 
Spanish mainland, and the Spanish discovery of the New World. 
The religious idealism which sustained the Spaniards through 
their long struggle with the Moors went with them throughout 
their well nigh unbelievable hardships and triumphs in the 
New World. 

For me this attitude or blend of attitudes is admirably 
illustrated in an incident from the life of Hérnan Cortés after 
the fall of the Aztec empire. It is recorded by Bernal Diaz del 
Castillo, an old soldier who went through the campaigns in 
Mexico and lived to compose what must surely be one of the 
most vivid and moving accounts of men and battles ever written. 
It tells of the arrival of the first missionaries, twelve Franciscan 
friars. Cortés, to impress the Mexicans, had issued orders that 
they were to be welcomed with great ceremony ; bells were to be 
rung, and the natives were to kneel as they passed. But the 
natives at first could make nothing of these strange characters: 
men who insisted on walking from Vera Cruz to Mexico city, 
who wore rough brown habits with neither gold nor ornaments, 
and who used no force or violence. When they drew near to 
Mexico city, Cortés rode out to meet them with all the Spanish 
leaders and the Mexican chiefs, splendidly accoutred. He 
alighted from his horse when the friars approached, went up to 
Fray Martin de Valencia, knelt before him and tried to kiss 
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his hand. The friar would not permit this, so that Cortés kissed 
the habit of Fray Martin and the other missionaries, 


and so did we all, captains and soldiers present, and also 
Guatemuz and the other Mexican lords; and when Guatemuz 
and the other chieftains saw Cortés kneeling, trying to kiss Fray 
Martin’s hands, they were astonished and as they saw the 
friars, barefooted and thin, and their frocks torn, and no horse 
but on foot, and very yellow-skinned, and Cortés whom they 
held to be an idol or something like their gods, they took 
example and always from that day they receive them with 
similar marks of respect. 


This spirit is again in evidence in the official treatment of 
Indians in the New Spain. In 1494, only two years after 
Columbus’s first voyage, Queen Isabel submitted to a committee 
of theologians and jurists the question whether the Indians 
could, or should, be reduced to slavery. The committee declared 
that they were free. At the instance of King Ferdinand, Palacios 
Rubios, the chief jurist, examined the rights of Spaniards in the 
Indies, and he, too, insisted that the Indians were free men and 
that the Spaniards had no right to deprive them of their property. 
Twenty-seven years after the first voyage, Las Casas was plead- 
ing and winning the Indians’ case in Spain, and in 1532, 
Vitoria, in his work, De Indis, proclaimed that the Indians had 
a right to their lands and laws, and that the only right the 
Spaniards had in the New World was the right of every man to 
trade peacefully and the duty of every Christian to convert the 
heathen. 

Confronted with an entirely novel problem, the Spanish 
government reacted in what today would be called a thoroughly 
“enlightened” manner. There were some exceptional cases, for 
example, a system of encomiendas, by which Indians were attached 
to estates in a feudal capacity, and for a short period a number 
of Indians were reduced to slavery but for the reason that they 
had killed Spaniards, sacrificed them to their idols and eaten 
human flesh. And although the Spaniards never adopted the 
same clear-cut attitude towards negro slavery, they did not take 
part in the slave traffic, as did the other sea-faring nations of 
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Europe, and there were many Spanish authorities who con- 
demned slavery in any form whatsoever. A royal proclamation 
dated 1542 shows how definite was the official policy: “We 
order and command that henceforth, for no reason of war or 
any other, not even rebellion, or purchase, no Indian whatever 
is to be made a slave. And we wish and command that they be 
treated as our vassals of the Crown of Castile, for so they are.” 


MIssIONARY EFFORTS 


There is little need here to emphasize the persistence and at 
times the heroism of missionary work in the territories of the 
New Spain. The proof can still be seen in the legacy of churches, 
many of them in a colonial Baroque with its own special mag- 
nificence, through the length and breadth of the sub-continent, 
and in the records of schools, hospitals and universities. A 
Catholic stamp was gradually imprinted upon the people. No 
doubt a native paganism lay near to the surface of Indian 
thought and feeling, and the easy circumstances of life on the 
large estates and in the cities encouraged indolence in the 
Criollos who were the wealthy and influential class. The pro- 
portion of European Spaniards was always small. 

The missionary orders, chiefly Franciscans and Jesuits, 
devoted themselves to the conversion and welfare of the Indians. 
Nor were these by any means all Spaniards. One of the first 
Jesuits to work in the Paraguay reductions was an Englishman, 
Fr Thomas Fields, while Fr Thomas Falkner, converted from 
Protestantism after his arrival as a medical man in Buenos Aires, 
was the first missionary to labour in Patagonia. I have myself 
come upon the traces of these missionaries: in the extensive 
walled settlements where Indians lived and were trained, such 
as Santa Catilina and Jesus Maria near Cérdoba and along the 
lakes near Nahuel Huapi, three of which are named after a 
trinity of missionary priests : Mascardi, Gutierrez and Guillermo. 

But a word or two should be said of the most striking experi- 
ment in the Christian formation of Indians, to wit the settle- 
ments or reductions in Paraguay. The experiment lasted close 
on two hundred years, starting very modestly about 1586 with 
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one foundation, named Loreto, which received official appro- 
bation from Madrid in 1608. By 1614, 119 Jesuits were working 
among 40,000 Indians. It was, however, no quiet idyllic exist- 
ence. The missions were frequently attacked by Mamelucos, a 
motley tribe of mixed Portuguese, Indian and Mulatto origin, 
who in 1629 destroyed several of the reductions and took many 
prisoners. This was the occasion of the first great trek, made by 
12,000 Indians with 700 canoes down the Parana in search of 
safer ground. Eventually they settled in what has come to be 
known as Paraguay though today at any rate, much of the old 
mission territory is in Brazil and Argentina, notably in the 
Argentine province of Misiones. 

Their territory was for the most part open, rolling plain, 
where they reared cattle and sheep. The land was the property 
of the Indian community as were the horses and cattle, though 
individual Indians could own their horses. The surplus was set 
aside to purchase goods from Europe needed for the community. 
Indians themselves ran the missions, with high-sounding titles 
of office such as Corregidor, Alferez and Teniente, though there 
were in each reduction two missionary Jesuits who supervised 
the life of the community and attended to its spiritual needs. 
Arts and crafts were highly developed and the Indians showed 
a real aptitude as weavers and tailors, carpenters and joiners 
and boat builders ; they became skilful silversmiths, painters and 
printers, and many of them had a keen ear for music, and music, 
even orchestral music, played an important part in the mission 
life. 

One of the missionaries’ difficulties was to overcome the 
natural indolence of the Indians. To do this, their life was 
organized, after the pattern of a novitiate. They marched to 
work in the mornings to the sound of music; there were halts at 
shrines on the way, when they recited prayers or chanted 


1R. B. Cunningham Grahame’s work on the Paraguay missions, A Vanished 
Arcadia, is still most readable. It contains some odd statements about Catholic 
practices and lapses into clumsy facetiousness, but it is very sympathetic towards 
the work and the missionaries. Besides, R.B.C.G. knew the country extremely 
well and his descriptions are superb. He mentions a visit paid by a French visitor, 
D’Orbigny, to the mission of El Santo Corazén and his astonishment at the Indians’ 
rendering of music by Weber and Rossini. The governor of Paraguay, visiting the 
missions in 1753, was amazed at the Indians’ skill in handling violins, double 
basses and flageolets. 


Vol. xLm G 
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hymns; they returned at midday in the same fashion, prayed 
before sitting down to the midday meal, after which they retired 
for their siesta. At night they met tosing the rosary, and so to bed. 

The success of the experiment had all along depended on 
close collaboration between the missionaries and the home 
government in Spain. That there would be opposition in South 
America itself was evident : from the governor of Paraguay, who 
strongly objected to a large territory remaining outside his juris- 
diction ; from Spanish merchants and adventurers, who believed 
that the missions had amassed large treasures; even at times 
from prelates and other missionary orders. The missions were 
doomed when the Spanish crown turned in the mid-eighteenth 
century against the Society of Jesus. They were abandoned and 
the missionaries sent into exile to the great distress of the Indians 
and to the lasting detriment of the Church in Latin America.! 


CULTURE AND EDUCATION 


The work of the Church during the Spanish rule of Latin 


America may be assessed also from the standpoint of education 


1 Cunningham Grahame describes as follows his own impression of the mission 
territory when he visited it after the wars of the Paraguayan dictator, Solano 
Lépez, that is towards the close of the nineteenth century : 

“The actual buildings of the missions, the churches in a dismantled state, have 
indeed survived ; in many instances the tall date palms the Jesuits planted still wave 
over them. Generally, the college was occupied by the Indian alcalde, who came 
out to meet the visitor on a horse if he possessed one, with as much silver about 
the bridle and stirrups as he could afford, clothed in white, with a cloak of red 
baize, a large jipi-japa hat, and silver spurs buckled on his naked feet. If he had 
never left the mission, he talked with wonder and respect of the times of the 
Jesuits, and at the oracién knelt down to pray wherever the sound of the angelus 
might catch him. His children before bedtime knelt all in a row to ask his blessing. 
If he had been to Asuncién, he probably remarked that the people under those 
accursed priests were naught but animals and slaves, and launched into some 
disquisition he had heard in the solitary café which Asuncién then boasted. In the 
latter case, after much of the rights of man and the duties of hospitality, he generally 
presented you with a heavy bill for Indian corn and pindo which your horse had 
eaten. In the former, usually he bade you go with God, and, if you spoke of pay- 
ment, said: ‘Well, send me a book of hours when you get to Asuncién.’ 

“On every side the powerful vegetation had covered up the fields. On ruined 
church and chapel, and on broken tower, the lianas climbed as if on trees, creeping 
up the belfries, and throwing great masses of scarlet and purple flowers out of the 
apertures where once hung the bells. In the thick jungles a few half-wild cattle 
still were to be found. The vast estancias where once the Jesuits branded two and 
three thousand calves a year, and whence thousands of mules went forth to Chile 
and Bolivia, were all neglected” (pp. 8-9). 
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ed and culture. Living, as we do, in the Northern hemisphere, we 
ed think of America first and foremost as the United States. 
d. “Americans” for the majority of us are citizens of the U.S.A. 
on But south of the U.S.A. and in particular on the South 
me American mainland, ‘‘Americans’’, los americanos mean Latin 
ith Americans. Members of the U.S.A. are norte americanos or, occa- 
ho sionally, yanguis. Similarly we may be tempted to draw the 
ris- distinction between a highly progressive United States and a 
ed backward, if not primitive, Latin America. Today there is 
nes — something in the distinction, at least as regards the realms of 
ere science, discovery and industry. Whether it is true culturally, is 
nth not so certain, and this would be hotly disputed, for instance, in 
and Argentina. However, it has not always been the case. During 
ans § Spanish colonial times Latin America was culturally far ahead 
ca.! @ of the North American colonies. 
Nor was this cultural life confined to the Europeans and 
Criollos. On the contrary, every effort was made to educate the 
Indians. The clergy did not attempt to teach Castilian to them, 
but helped them to develop Indian languages. When there was 
atin § question of fixing upon a lingua franca to facilitate the preaching 
tion § ofthe faith, they urged the claims of Nauatl for New Spain and 
scion Quechua for Peru. Grammars and dictionaries were published 
olano § in the different Indian tongues and chairs of native languages 
rw established in universities. The schools attached to religious 
wave [§ houses taught Latin and philosophy with very creditable results. 
‘Sout @ Motolinea, in his History of the Indies, tells the story of a Spanish 
about : ° . 
of red cleric, fresh from Europe, who refused to believe that Indians 
Spa had made such progress in Latin. One day, he accosted a 
ngelus student coming out of the college at Tlatelolco in Mexico and 
“thos @ ked him to say his our Father and Credo, in Latin. The 
some # Indian did so and the cleric questioned one word. The Indian 
eo defended his position, and when the priest insisted further, took 
sehad J the offensive: “‘Reverende Pater, cujus casus est?” he enquired. 
pay" @ The cleric, who knew no grammar, retired suitably bewildered. 
ruined Latin America had her universities a good deal earlier than 
“rFthe (@ America farther north. Two had been established, in Mexico 
Leute and Santo Domingo, by 1550; a third was set up at Lima in 
vO an 
> Chile 








1 Quoted in Salvador de Madariaga’s The Rise of the Spanish American Empire, 
P. 31, a work that gives much detail of the educative labours of the Church, 
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1551. Five were added in the seventeenth, and ten more in the 
eighteenth century. 

The printing press came to the New Spain in the wake of the 
missionaries, and one of its earliest patrons was Zumarraga, 
first Archbishop of Mexico. The first book to be published in 
the Americas appeared in 1539, a catechism of the faith in both 
Mexican and Spanish. This was one hundred years, notes 
Madariaga, before printing presses were set up in the North 
American colonies. Nor was the activity of the press limited to 
catechisms and devotional books. By 1600 a considerable litera- 
ture had been published on subjects like astronomy, botany, 
physics, medicine and philosophy. 

In the last quarter of the seventeenth century, four printing 
presses were working in New Spain. Others had been estab- 
lished at Lima in 1584 and in Guatemala in 1661. In 1761 
Mexico city alone had six such presses, one of which could print 
in Greek and Hebrew. Madariaga again draws a parallel not 
only with the North American colonies, where the first press 
was set up at Boston in 1628, followed by similar establishments 
in Pennsylvania in 1686 and New York in 1693 but also with 
England itself. Macaulay recorded that in 1685 “except in the 
capital and at the two universities, there was scarcely a printer 
in the kingdom. The only press in England North of Trent 
appears to have been at York”. He added: “There had been 
a great increase within a few years in the number of presses; 
and yet there were thirty-four counties (in 1724) in which there 
was no printer, one of those counties being Lancashire.” 

The Spanish dominions in Latin America were lost in the 
wars of independence that lasted from 1810 till 1824. Even 
now, these wars are not easy to analyse. They were not a rising 
of the oppressed against oppressors, for the people who made 
them were the class of Spaniards and Criollos dominant through- 
out South America; they were not in the Indian interests. The 
example of North America and the influence of Napoleon in 
Europe played their part. But both in Caracas and Buenos 
Aires the revolutionary committees claimed that they were 
acting in the name of Ferdinand VII of Spain, who had been 
ousted from his throne in Napoleon’s invasion of Spain. In the 


1 Madariaga, op. cit., pp. 39-40, 
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South the people of Argentina were galvanized into military 
action by the need to defend Buenos Aires against two attacks 
by an English fleet. The personality of Bolivar was a vital factor, 
and it was Bolivar who infused into the struggle against Spain 
that element of fierceness without which it might never have 
been pushed through to the end. Yet Bolivar later had his 
regrets. In a letter dated 1829 he wrote: “I assure you that I 
have never looked on insurrections with a good eye; and of late 
I have deplored even our own against the Spaniards.” A few 
weeks prior to his death, he wrote again that “‘he who serves a 
revolution serves the sea”, 

Bolivar was also aware of the dangers in a break-up of the 
old Spanish Empire—a phenomenon which is still one of the 
root causes of religious problems in Latin America. It was due 
to his insistence that the three regions of Venezuela, New 
Granada and Quito were united in Greater Colombia, only 
later to be divided into the three modern States of Venezuela, 
Colombia and Ecuador. When the wars of independence had 
been won, these new republics relapsed into an easy rhythm of 
life, unaffected by the outside world. The population was still 
scanty, the territories vast, communication between them diffi- 
cult or well nigh impossible. Political life was punctuated with 
occasional struggles between local caudillos and intervals of 
anarchy alternated with spells of despotism. The sub-continent 
was awakened out of this troubled slumber only in the second 
half of the nineteenth century by the advent of railways and 
the new immigrations from Europe. Renewed contact with 
Europe and European methods fostered the development of 
agriculture and introduced industrial plant. Within a few 
decades Latin America became part of the modern world. 

It is now a world of more than 150 million people. Its 
growth in numbers has been remarkable. One hundred years 
ago the population of Argentina, with Uruguay and Bolivia, 
was little more than one million; today Argentina alone has 
eighteen million. Mexico in 1810 had six million inhabitants ; 
today it has close on twenty-six million. 

The composition of Latin America has also altered. At 
present roughly thirty-five per cent of its people are white, and 
they predominate south of a line from Rio de Janeiro to 
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Antofagasta ; this area includes most of Chile, the whole of the 
Argentine and Uruguay, together with Southern Brazil. Indians 
to the number of twenty-two millions are the prevailing factor 
in the Brazilian interior, in Bolivia and Peru, Ecuador and 
Guatemala and in parts of Mexico. Their mode of life varies 
from something similar to that of whites in the more developed 
countries to a primitive, nomad existence among mountains and 
forests, as in Guatemala and Peru. Mestizos or men and women 
of mixed Indian and white ancestry, in varying proportions, are 
still the largest section in the sub-continent, almost forty-five 
per cent. They are to be found practically everywhere, but they 
predominate in Mexico, in Central American States like Sal- 
vador, Nicaragua and Honduras, and in Paraguay. Colombia 
and Venezuela have a balanced white and mestizo population. 
Finally, there is the black percentage, perhaps twelve or thir- 
teen, mainly in Central America and the Caribbean and along 
the coast of Brazil. 

The problems of the clergy in Latin America have changed 
considerably and become highly complicated in comparison 
with the missionary responsibilities of the three Spanish centuries, 

jJoun Murray, S.J. 


(To be concluded) 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


CLARIFICATIONS OF ‘‘SSACRAM COMMUNIONEM’’ 


Have any of the doubts raised in regard to the interpretation 
of Sacram Communionem been officially clarified? (M.) 


REPLY 


S. Rituum Congregatio. ““Quaesitum est: I. An attento Motu 
Proprio “‘Sacram Communionem”, diei 19 martii 1957, sub 
nn. I-2, maneant in suo robore normae iam datae per Const. 
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Apost. “Christus Dominus”, diei 6 januarii 1953: 1. quoad unam 
Missam celebrandam horis postmeridianis; 2. quoad horam celebra- 
tionis Missae (scil. post horam quartam) ; 3. quoad s. Commu- 
nionem recipiendam unice in Missa vel immediate ante aut 
post, adeo ut extra Missam recipi nequeat? 

Et S. Congregatio Rituum respondit (Januen., 21 junii 
1957): Ad 1. Celebrart potest et altera Missa, quando bonum 
notabilis partis fidelium id postulet. Ad 2. Affirmative. Ad 3. 
Affirmative. 

II. An episcopus permittere possit Missam vespertinam 
diebus festis, una cum celebratione ritus matrimonii? 

Et S. Congregatio Rituum respondit (Caietan., 21 junii 
1957): Permittere potest si bonum notabilis partis fidelium id 
postulet, non autem commodum unis familiae. 

III. An sacra Communio recipi possit horis postmeridianis 
extra Missam, servato tantum ieiunio trium horarum? 

Et S. Congregatio Rituum respondit (Pisan., 21 maii 1957) : 
Negative, et serventur dispositiones Const. Apost. “Christus 
Dominus’, n. 25, VI’. 

At the moment of writing, the above private replies of the 
§. Congregation of Rites to the dioceses of Genoa, Gaeta and 
Pisa are the only rulings, emanating from an official source, 
that have come to our notice. Per se, they bind only the dioceses 
to which they are addressed. Since, however, there is no reason 
to suppose that their tenor was determined by special local con- 
ditions, they can safely be taken as representing the mind of the 
Holy See, and as likely to be repeated in any future interpre- 
tations that may be issued publicly or privately. Opinions to 
the contrary are therefore unlikely to survive. 

One point is clarified by implication, rather than by direct 
statement. It has been suggested that Sacram Communionem com- 
pletely replaced and thereby abrogated the Constitution 
Christus Dominus.? It is clearly implied, however, in two of the 
above replies, that the dispositions of Christus Dominus remain in 
force, except in so far as they are incompatible with the new 
law. 


The wording of the first question is somewhat strange. It 


1 Ephemerides Liturgicae, 1957, LX XI, fasc. IV-V, p. 316. 
* Thus Dr Kelly, in THz CLercy Review, October 1957, p. 590. 
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asks whether, in view of nn. 1-2 of Sacram Communionem, the 
norms already given in Christus Dominus “‘quoad unam Missam 
celebrandam horis postmeridianis” remain in force. We find this 
puzzling, because it seems to imply that the earlier law ex- 
pressly restricted the bishop’s faculty to the permission of one 
Mass only in any given church, whereas the new law makes no 
such restriction. In fact, both use exactly the same phrase, 
*“Missae celebrationem”’. Moreover, notwithstanding the use of 
the singular, both alike have been interpreted as not excluding 
the permission of more than one Mass in the same church, 
when the good of a sufficient number of the faithful requires it. 
Reply I, 1, confirms this interpretation. 

The opinion defended in this Review,? that the 4 p.m. rule, 
laid down in Christus Dominus, remains in force, is likewise con- 
firmed (reply I,2).As we pointed out at the time, there is nothing 
in Sacram Communionem which explicitly or implicitly abrogates 
it. 

Two of the queries are concerned with the reception of 
evening Communion independently of Mass. Reply I, 3, re- 
affirms the ruling of Christus Dominus that it may be received 
only “‘in Mass, or immediately before or after’, and reply III 
accordingly negatives the suggestion that it may be received 
separately from Mass, on the sole condition of a fast of three 
hours. We interpret both these replies, however, as merely 
applying the general rule of canon 867, §4 (“Sacra communio 
iis tantum horis distribuatur, quibus Missae sacrificium offerri 
potest”), without prejudice to the exception therein admitted 
(‘nisi aliud rationablis causa suadeat”). As Cardinal Ottaviani, 
Pro-Secretary of the Holy Office, pointed out in an article 
which he contributed to Studi Cattolici,? the rule of canon 821, 
§1, which limits Mass to the morning hours, has not been abro- 
gated. The evening hours have not therefore yet become what 
canon 867 means by “hours in which Mass can be offered”, 
because it can only be offered during them by special per- 
mission. Hence, as a general rule, Holy Communion may not 
be distributed during them, except in the measure positively 


1 Cf. Ford, The New Eucharistic Legislation, p. 102, regarding Christus Dominus; 
and Hirth, Periodica, 1957, XLVI, f. II, p. 225, regarding Sacram Communionem. 


* June 1957, P. 325. 
3 Reprinted ae L’ Osservatore Romano, 4 August 1957. 
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permitted by Christus Dominus, i.e. in connexion with an even- 
ing Mass. The above-mentioned replies make it clear that this 
general rule remains unaltered by Sacram Communionem. But, 
notwithstanding the unqualified terms in which they assert the 
rule, we see no good reason for reading into them an abroga- 
tion of the excepting clause, “nisi aliud rationabilis causa ex- 
cuset”. No one, as far as we know, interpreted Christus Dominus 
as abrogating this clause, and it is inconceivable that the S. 
Congregation of Rites should attempt to abrogate it by a 
private reply. Hence we maintain our previous contention,! 
that it is lawful to administer evening Communion inde- 
pendently of Mass to those who have observed a three-hour fast, 
provided there is a “rationabilis causa” for not observing the 
normal rule. 

Reply II, that a bishop may permit an evening nuptial 
Mass on feast days for the benefit of a notable section of the 
general faithful, but not for the benefit of a single family, is a 
mere application of the rule, common to both Christus Dominus 
and Sacram Communionem, which requires for evening Masses the 
same sort of reason as is required for bination, i.e. the spiritual 
good of some twenty to thirty people.? Nuptial Masses, if they 
are to be allowed in the afternoon or evening of a feast day or 
any other day, must comply with this rule, and it is implied 
that they can. A reason for the special reference to feast days is 
indicated by Ephemerides Liturgicae* which comments as follows: 
“It should not be forgotten that evening Masses are frequented 
by those classes of citizens (business folk, barbers, etc.) who 
formerly were materially prevented from attending Mass on 
Sunday mornings, and who want Mass to be celebrated without 
functions which unduly protract it.” It is for the bishop to 
decide whether this consideration makes it inadvisable to allow 
a nuptial ceremony to be added to an evening Mass which he 
has permitted for the benefit of a wider group of faithful than 
the families of the spouses. 

Readers may be interested in two further replies, given by 
Cardinal Ottaviani, in his private capacity, in his above- 


1 Tue Crercy Review, November 1957, p. 685. 
ae Crercy Review, June 1957, p. 326. 
5 Ge, 
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mentioned article. They are to the effect that a solid, like a 
caramel, cannot be considered a liquid, unless it is already in 
liquid condition when received into the mouth; and that a 
priest who is going to celebrate a second Mass within three 
hours of his first, not only can, but must take the ablutions with 
wine and water, as the rubrics prescribe. 


REGISTRATION OF BAPTISM IN THE PARISH OF 
ORIGIN 


In connexion with the reply given in THE CLercy Review, 
May 1957, p. 295, is there not some support for the contrary 
view, namely, that the entry required in “the books of the 
parish of origin”, when a person is baptized outside it, is not to 
be made in the baptismal register, but in some other book? (C.) 


REPLY 


Canon 778: “Si baptismus nec a proprio parocho nec eo 
praesente administratus fuerit, minister de ipso collato quam- 
primum proprium ratione domicilii parochum _baptizati 
certiorem reddat.” 

Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments, Instruction Sacro- 
sanctum, 29 June 1941, n. 11, (d): “‘Pervigilent (Ordinarii) vero 
ut baptismus fortassis extra paroeciam originis collatus, praeter 
quam in renatorum regesto paroeciae vel ecclesiae, . . . ubi quis 
reapse eam suscepit, scripto item consignetur libris paroeciae 
originis. Ad rem quam primum per parochum vel rectorem 
ecclesiae collati baptismi tradendus est ad rectorem paroeciae 
originis nuncius scriptus, qui fideliter omnia et singula ele- 
menta complectatur quae ad baptismi actum rite conficiendum 
iure (can. 777) requiruntur.”? 

The notification of the “proprium ratione domicilii paro- 
chum”’, required by canon 778 whenever baptism has been con- 


1 A.A.S., 1941, XXXIII, p. 305. The parish of origin is defined in canon go as 
that in which, at the time of a child’s birth, its father (or if illegitimate, its mother) 
had a domicile, or, failing that, a quasi-domicile. 
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ferred by someone else, was commonly regarded as a mere 
pastoral aid, not as a means of securing a further baptismal 
registration additional to that already made in the register of 
the parish of baptism.! But when, in 1941, the Instruction 
Sacrosanctum was issued, the above-quoted section 11 (d) was 
generally interpreted as requiring a complete and formal act of 
registration, not only in the baptismal book of the parish of 
baptism, but also in that of the parish of origin.? The proper 
meaning of the words, taken in their text and context (which, 
by canon 18, is the only immediate criterion permissible to the 
private interpreter), seemed to allow of no other meaning, both 
because of the close parallel drawn between “renatorum 
regesto” and ‘“‘libris paroeciae originis”, and because the noti- 
fication sent to the parish of origin has to contain “omnia et 
singula elementa . . . quae ad baptismi actum rite conficiendum 
iure (can. 777) requiruntur”. Alike, therefore, on textual 
grounds and on the authority of commentators, we regarded it 
as morally certain that “the books of the parish of origin”” meant 
the baptismal register of that parish, and that a twofold act of 
registration was consequently required. We accordingly said so 
in our reply to the question raised. 

Since then, however, our attention has been drawn to a 
private reply given by the Sacred Congregation of the Sacra- 
ments to the French episcopate, apparently in 1954, which 
gives quite a different interpretation. The Congregation was 
asked to state precisely whether section 11 (d) of Sacrosanctum 
refers merely to the information of the priest of the parish of 
origin, or whether he also has to make a formal entry in his 
baptismal register, and, if so, whether he is thereafter qualified 
to issue certificates of baptisms thus inscribed. In answer to the 
first part of the question, it replied that there must not be two 
distinct registrations: “Pro regula habeatur: ‘actum baptismi 
originalis unicum esse debere’.” The only authentic act should 

1 Cf. Toe CLercy Review, January, 1939, p. 69. 

* Thus Coronata, De Sacramentis, I, n. 158; Naz, Traité de droit canonique, II, 
n. 63 (who however would prefer a specially reserved place in the register) ; Sipos, 
Enchiridion I.C. (ed. 1954), p. 371; Regatillo-Zalba, 7.M. Summa, III, n. 70; 
Regatillo, Jus Sacramentarium, n. 70; Jone, Commentarium in Cod. I.C., 11, p. 43; 


Conway, The Time and Place of Baptism (Washington, 1954), p. 199; Mahoney, THE 


eer Review, September 1942, p. 423; August 1943, p. 374; March 1944, 
p. 138. 
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be the one inscribed on the spot by the priest who baptizes, and 
it is to this entry alone that any subsequent details must be 
added. There should not be a second act of registration in the 
parish of origin. Sacrosanctum requires the details to be sent to 
the priest of that place, so that he may note them in his parish 
books, but this should be done in a special repertory, or list, 
and must not take the form of an act of registration. The answer 
to the second part of the question follows logically from the first. 
Only the parish of baptism can issue an authentic certificate: 
“Ab unico baptismi actu attestatio depromi debet, quoties et 
qualibet de causa opus sit, e.g. ad matrimonium contrahen- 
dum.” 

This private reply directly binds only the French clergy to 
whom its contents have been communicated. Nevertheless, 
even though it does not automatically rule out the common in- 
terpretation of section 11 (d) of Sacrosanctum, it would certainly 
seem to deprive it of the moral certainty required for an obliga- 
tion. The practical conclusion must therefore be that the priest 
of the parish of origin has to be informed of baptisms conferred 
elsewhere and keep a parochial record of them, but that he is 
probably not allowed, and is certainly not bound, to enter them 
in his baptismal register in the normal way. 

L. L. MoR. 


AsH WEDNESDAY—IMPOSITION OF ASHES 
Is it correct to impose the blessed ashes on the veil of a 


nun or on the headdress of a lay woman? (Curious.) 


REPLY 


The rubrics are entirely vague as to the place on which the 
blessed ashes are to be sprinkled. The Missal simply says that 
the celebrant imponit cineres; the Ceremonial of Bishops (II, 
xviii, 8) says the canon who is to celebrate Mass imponit cineres 
in caput Episcopi; the Memoriale Rituum (II, ii, 1) is a little more 
explicit and says that the celebrant (in the absence of another 
priest) sibi ipsi cineres in modum crucis imponit in capite, for the 
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imposition on others it simply says imponit cineres (§3). The 
accepted practice is to impose the ashes, with a cross, on the 
head of a cleric in the place of the tonsure; or a layman to 
sprinkle them on the head or put them on the forehead. But 
what for women? It would seem that the ashes, a symbol of 
penance, should touch the flesh and so a woman should receive 
them on the forehead not on a veil or kerchief, much less on a 
hat. Such classical rubricians as Martinucci (I, ii, 181) and 
De Amicis (Caeremoniale Parochorum, p. 391) say expressly that 
women are to receive the blessed ashes not on a veil but on 
the hair or forehead. The older rubricians of note such as 
Gavanti and Bauldry held the same view. 


BLEssED ASHES 


(1) May ashes be blessed on Ash Wednesday apart from 
Mass? (2) May they be blessed and distributed on the following 
Sunday to those who could not receive them on the Wed- 
nesday? (3) May the blessed ashes be taken away by people 


who come to church for the benefit of those at home (e.g. the 
sick) who could not come to church to receive them? (P. R.) 


REPLY 


(1) Ashes may be blessed and apart from Mass on the 
morning of Ash Wednesday before the liturgy of the day and 
distributed at any time that day. For this blessing Dominus 
vobiscum and the four prayers of blessing found in the Missal 
for the liturgy of the day are used. The priest wears surplice 
and violet stole—or the Mass vestments, if the blessing takes 
place immediately before or after Mass, without the maniple— 
and uses lustral water but not incense. He may not in this case 
impose the blessed ashes on himself (S.R.C., 27045); this occurs 
only in the liturgy of the day carried out according to the rite 
of Memoriale Rituum (title II) and when no second priest is 
present. 

(2) Some rubricians—relying on S.R.C., 4373 and 4387— 
permit the distribution of ashes on the first Sunday of Lent 
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if these have been duly blessed on the preceding Wednesday, 
but it must be said that the reply of S.R.C., 4373, allowed this 
in casu, not generally; while S.R.C., 4387, permitted it in certain 
oratories and rural chapels “‘juxta prudens Ordinarii judicium 
in singulis casibus”. Hence the practice may be allowed if it is 
an established usage permitted by the Ordinary. 

(3) Some authorities permit this practice but point out that 
the people should be warned against superstition. To what 
purpose are blessed ashes taken away from the church and 
what eventually becomes of them? Those who take them home 
have no power to administer the sacramental to others, this 
requires the intervention of the proper minister, a priest (C.7.C., 
canon 1146). On the other hand, there seems no reason why a 
priest may not give blessed ashes to the sick—or others who 
could not receive them in church—in their homes with the 
correct form of administration and rubricians permit this. 


EVENING MAss AND WEDDING 


May an evening Mass be celebrated on a feast day to give 


the Nuptial Blessing after a marriage? (X.) 


REPLY 


A recent decision of $.R.C. (21 June 1957) allows the bishop 
to allow an evening Mass in such a case, not, however, for the 
benefit of the newly wed and their families, but if the spiritual 
interest of a notable number of the faithful demands such a 
Mass. The Congregation of the Sacraments had already 
remitted to the prudent judgement of the Ordinary of the place 
the granting of this faculty. 


CREED IN THE Mass 


Why was there a Creed in the Mass of the dedication of St 
John Lateran’s, which is only a second-class feast (g November), 


and why is there no Creed in the Saturday Mass of our Lady? 
(Puzzled.) 
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REPLY 


A Creed was said on 9 November even though the feast, for 
the Universal Church, is only a double of the second class, be- 
cause every feast of the dedication of a church is a festum Dom- 
in! and so has the Creed. The Creed does not occur in the 
Saturday Mass of our Lady, because this is not considered a 
Mass of a feast of B.V.M. In any case the Mass is of simple rite 
and so does not admit of the Creed.? 


BAPTISMAL CEREMONIES 


I have recently seen the entire ceremony of baptism carried 
out in the baptistery. Is this permissible? (P. R. G.) 


REPLY 


Such a procedure is clearly contrary to the rubrics of the 
Roman Ritual and of any local ritual. The rite of baptism dir- 
ects the priest to begin the ceremony ad limen ecclesiae (R.R. II, 
i, 68), which in our uncertain climate ordinarily means in a 
closed porch of the church. After the prayer Aeternam ac justis- 
simam the priest is to put the end of his stole on the child and 
introduce him into the church, saying “‘Enter the temple of God” 
(R.R. II, ii, 10), and is then to take his place outside the bap- 
tistery, with his back to its entrance (ib, 12), and there continue 
the exorcism, the Ephpheta, etc.; and outside the baptistery 
(extra cancellos, §17) change his violet stole for a white one. Only 
then does he enter the baptistery (ib.). To carry out the entire 
rite in the baptistery is not only contrary to the rubrics, but sets 
at nought the whole symbolism of the three steps towards the 
font, representing the stages of the catechumenate of the early 
Church, from which the present rite is derived. In any case, it 
is patently absurd ceremonially to invite a candidate into the 
church when he is already there. 

Jj. B. O'C. 


1 Additiones of the Roman Breviary, IX, 1; S.R.C., 38813. 
3 Additiones of the Missal, VII, 3. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Practical Plainsong. By Dom Aldhelm Dean. (Burns Oates. 8s. 6d.) 


“SEVERAL friends,” the author tells us, “who were kind enough to 
read this work in manuscript questioned the suitability of the title, 
suggesting that in some places it was too detailed and in others in- 
sufficiently clear to be called practical.” This is a verdict to which 
most readers will probably subscribe and one which the author him- 
self seems to expect and accept. In any case there appears to be 
nothing very new or distinctive in the book’s practical instruction, 
which is obviously based on the fuller writings of others. The more 
important and more original part of the book—actually the first half 
—is devoted to the development of the somewhat naive thesis that 
the Gregorian Chant can only be fully relished and understood by 
men of prayer: “A man may be a brilliant musician . . . but if he is 
not a man of Catholic prayer, he will never fully understand the 
Chant.” The thesis does not stop there, but ultimately, by implica- 
tion, is equated with the proposition that only men of prayer can 
accept the Solesmes interpretation of the Chant, with the hint that 
failure to do so shows that one is not fully a Catholic. 

Being a monk of the Solesmes Congregation, the author is natur- 
ally in favour of the Solesmes method. He appears not to realize that, 
in the words of Mr Anthony Milner, “outside the Solesmes sphere 
of influence, many musicians and scholars have long been aware of 
the inadequacy of these [Solesmes] theories and have distrusted 
[their] editorial methods.” The same writer goes on to warn us that 
‘in the next few years we shall witness the publication of much new 
work on the MSS., and it behoves Catholics to prepare to meet it 
with an open mind. Otherwise we shall be left clinging to an out- 
moded scholarship and its results.” 

Briefly, then, the essential value of the book depends upon the 
validity of certain assumptions which the author takes for granted 
but which are not acceptable to many scholars and musicians. It is 
altogether too simple to imagine that the many priests and religious 
from all parts of the world who are included in their number cannot 
therefore be men of prayer or “complete Catholics”. Nor can we 
accept the implication that the technical question of Chant interpre- 
tation is not strictly speaking a musical matter, so that mere musician- 
ship does not qualify one to discuss it. It certainly is a musical matter ; 
indeed it is nothing else. 

In one way, of course, the title Practical Plainsong might reason- 
ably be defended, for the Solesmes editions—even if they have been 
prepared on mistaken principles—are undeniably a help towards 
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unity, and therefore artistic rendering, in practical performance. 

Hence their wide diffusion. But if Solesmes are to assume the main 
| responsibility for the preparation of the Vatican Graduale, they must 
at the same time accept the responsibility for the fact that it needs 
the addition of supplementary rhythmic signs before it is really prac- 
tical. Yet it is disingenuous to claim that the Solesmes supplemen- 
tary signs merely represent the ancient rhythmic signs in the best 
manuscripts. Half of these ancient signs are not represented at all, 
and half of the printed signs represent nothing but the modern 
editors’ quite novel ideas. Furthermore, there is no means of know- 
ing whether a printed sign is authentic or merely editorial. If the 
ancient rhythmic tradition is so clear in the manuscripts, why was 
it not sufficient to reproduce merely the ancient rhythmic signs, and 
all of them? Unfortunately, as I have shown in Plainsong Rhythm: 
The Editorial Methods of Solesmes, the Solesmes editions do not survive 
the ordeal of a critical examination by modern editorial standards. 
Moreover, a careful investigation of the literary evidence, such as I 
have attempted in Gregorian Rhythm in the Gregorian Centuries, indicates 
that hitherto the Solesmes editors have paid insufficient attention to 
the evidence of the ancient writers, whose musical treatises are con- 
temporaneous with the best Chant manuscripts. In view of all this, 
how can any one seriously maintain that the Solesmes editions simply 
show the original rhythm? It is obvious that, until the original 
rhythm is recovered, we shall not have recovered the genuine Chant 
of St Gregory. Nobody can expect us to have quite the same rever- 
ence for an interpretation which is based on the peculiar rhythmic 
theory of a single modern writer who deliberately ignored the 
authors of the golden age of the Chant. 

But Dom Dean is not interested in problems of this kind, nor is 
his simple faith in the authenticity of the Solesmes interpretation in 
any danger of being undermined by a critical approach. He is quite 
content to accept, repeat, paraphrase, translate or summarize what 
previous Solesmes authors have said. This he is quite at liberty to do. 
But no one is at liberty to infer, because some of us adopt a more 
critical attitude, that we do not say our prayers or that our Catholic 
Faith is weak. Le Nombre Musical Grégorien is not one of the canonical 
books. Indeed, as Catholics, we are no more under an obligation to 
“understand” or love plainsong (especially if unauthentically inter- 
preted) than to relish the smell of incense or the taste of fish. There 
are many excellent Catholics who dislike all three, and many non- 
Catholics who delight in them. It would be foolish to imagine that 
every good Catholic ought to like what one likes oneself. 

A. Grecory MURRAY 

Vol. xu H 
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The Dynamics of World History. By Christopher Dawson. Edited by 
John J. Mulloy. (Sheed & Ward. 255. net.) 


Mr J. J. Muttoy, an American scholar, has here collected some 
thirty essays and extracts from Christopher Dawson’s writings and 
has added over fifty pages of his own comment. The very diverse 
contents of this volume will impress upon every reader the range 
and richness of Dawson’s thought and the vast extent of his know- 
ledge; and the list which indicates the origin (or origins) of the 
respective pieces serves also to indicate the variety of the periodicals 
or other media in which they have appeared. It would, however, have 
been useful if a proper bibliography had been supplied. The essay 
on Gibbon, for instance, is a combination of a lecture to the British 
Academy with Dawson’s preface to the Everyman edition of the 
Decline and Fall; that on Spengler combines an article in The 
Sociological Review (1922) with material from the book Progress and 
Religion (1929) ; “Art and Society” is a paper written in the 1920’ 
and first published, with additions, in 1954. However, the editor 
explains that it is his plan to group things by subjects and not 
chronologically ; hence the division : Part One—Towards a Sociology 
of History and Part Two—Conceptions of World History, each with 
subsections carrying titles that are deemed appropriate. 

Needless to say, the reader will find here the same preoccupation 
with Religion, Culture, Civilization and all those high topics amid 
which Dawson moves with ease and mastery. He will find always 
the same fairness of approach, the same scrupulous intellectual 
honesty, the same anxious care for accuracy of expression. Chris- 
topher Dawson never leaves anyone in doubt as to his Catholic 
standpoint, yet no interpretation is forced, no generalization—and 
there are very many—looks like being unsound. If he does not often 
content the non-Catholic or the agnostic he will very seldom irritate 
them. While each of these will sometimes demur to his conclusions 
and urge that, because he is a Catholic, his verdicts can be foreseen, 
they will have considerable difficulty in refuting them. In fact the 
hostile critic, if he absents himself from solemnity a while, can only 
say that Dawson (like the Irish mayor) holds the balance strictly 
between partiality and impartiality. 

In the first half of the nineteenth century a few scholars wrote 
blandly about “‘the Philosophy of History” before anybody else knew 
anything appreciable about history at all. Now, the case is altered, 
but many of these generalizations require extensive knowledge for 
them to be understood. The readers who have to make some effort 
to visualize, as it were, “bourgeois culture” and “baroque culture”, 
their opposition or their interplay, will nevertheless find in the 
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second and third sections of Part One some very interesting matter, 
in particular the papers on “The Evolution of the Modern City” and 
“The World Crisis and the English Tradition” ; and in the criticism 
of H. G. Wells’ notorious Outline of History they may be surprised to 
hear that Christopher Dawson considers that “the Wellsian view of 
history is neither as superficial nor as onesided as many of his critics 
suppose”’. 

The most striking pieces in this remarkable collection are perhaps 
those on St Augustine’s City of God, on Gibbon, on Spengler, and 
on Arnold Toynbee and the Study of History. In the first, Dawson 
explains the African religious tradition, St Augustine’s conception 
of the Church, his attitude to progress, his influence upon the Wes- 
tern Church as a whole, on mediaeval historiography and, in 
particular, on the Protestant Reformers. On Gibbon he is exceed- 
ingly interesting. He reminds us that, with all Gibbon’s “‘architec- 
tonic power”, he produced a straightforward narrative only as far 
as Heraclius and that thereafter he dodges backwards and forwards 
in a way that is almost bewildering. When all is said, the complex 
processes of sociological change were hidden from Gibbon’s eyes and 
he simply did not know what were the causes of the decline and fall 
of the Empire. Dawson quotes, not quite correctly, Byron’s stanza 
in Childe Harold about Gibbon being “‘deep and slow, exhausting 
thought, and hiving wisdom with each studious year”’, but he might 
well have pointed out that in reality Gibbon was marvellously 
quick to write the Decline and Fall in only fourteen years; yet such 
was the fixity of his ideas that he was palpably no wiser at fifty than 
he was at thirty-six. 

Spengler’s Decline of the West is shown as resting upon a complete 
fallacy. According to him there are civilizations but no Civilization ; 
the standards and achievements of each culture have no validity 
outside its own limits ; they therefore possess no absolute significance. 
Each is complete, independent and isolated so that there is no room, 
in this view, for interaction, admixture and reciprocal influence. 
This, of course, is demonstrably false. Moreover, if each culture is 
completely self-contained and essentially incommunicable, how can 
the historian stand outside his own culture and judge it from with- 
out? Spengler’s whole scheme is in fact vitiated by the false analogy 
that likens the history of a culture to the growth, maturity and 
decline of an individual human being or of an animal, tree or 
flower. 

Arnold Toynbee is dissected with equal sureness and clarity. He 
started with twenty-one civilizations, units of the same species, all 
philosophically equivalent, somewhat in the manner of Spengler. 
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Finding that this simply would not work he changed his theory in 
mid-stream and adopted a more complex classification of Primitive 
Societies, Primary Civilizations, Secondary Civilizations, Higher 
Religions. His four Higher Religions are: Christianity, Islam, Hin- 
duism and Mahayan Buddhism—Judaism, apparently, is not a 
higher religion—which are, in his view, theologically equivalent. 
These and similar arbitrary classifications are all handled by their 
author in disregard of almost daily additions to the field of vision 
made by archaeology, prehistory, oriental studies, and multiple 
discoveries in every sphere. There is a simultaneous refusal to take 
anything like adequate account of the lower cultures; these latter 
are even dismissed with the incorrect and inapplicable term of 
*‘proletariats”. 

Thus we see that all such writers fit their facts to preconceived 
and arbitrary theories; they use different weights and measures, as 
it suits the purpose of the moment; sometimes it is the telescope, at 
others, the microscope. The result of it all is an ephemeral celebrity; 
meanwhile the historian rejects their conclusions and the plain man 
ignores them. 


Twenty Centuries of Church and State. A Survey of Their Relations in 
Past and Present. By Sidney Z. Ehler, L1.D. (The Newman 


Press, Westminster, Maryland. $1.95.) 


NEARLY three years ago Dr Ehler and his colleague Dr J. B. Morrell, 
both of them Lecturers in History and International Law at Uni- 
versity College, Dublin, produced a very valuable collection of 
many of the most important documents of European history under 
the title Church and State Through the Centuries (Burns & Oates, 1954). 
This neatly produced little book (160 pp.), justly described by the 
publishers as ‘‘an ideal introduction to a complicated question”, 
will serve admirably as a general commentary or as a kind of 
synoptical text-book to the subject. The material, arranged in nine 
chapters ranging from The Church in Pagan Rome to The Church 
and the Cold War, closely follows the volume of collected docu- 
ments! and should naturally be read in conjunction with that 
valuable work. As such, it will prove an important help to a general 
understanding of one of the most inveterate of all controversies. 
Dr Ehler takes a more pronounced view of Byzantine Caesaro- 
papism than either Dr Norman Baynes or Sir Ernest Barker and 
firmly holds the majority opinion that the Eastern emperors stood 
for the supremacy of the temporal power over the spiritual—and 
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achieved it. Passing down through the centuries in the West Dr 
Ehler touches briefly but very clearly upon all the great crises of the 
long struggle down to the Great Schism. He supplies clear explana- 
tions of the claim to the Deposing Power, the doctrine of The Two 
Swords and the powerful development of the hierocratic theory, i.e. 
the Universal Monarchy of the mediaeval Papacy. 

Based as it is implicitly on documents the book has hardly any 
room for anecdote or detail: yet a few of the vivid sayings thrown 
up in the controversies would not have been amiss. He does give us 
what Henry IV said about Gregory VII; God called me to the 
Kingdom but did not call Aim to the priesthood: but he might also 
have mentioned Gregory’s dictum; our Lord said: “Evo sum via, 
veritas et vita”, not “‘Ego sum lex et consuetudo”: and, above all, the 
most pungent protest ever uttered against the hierocratic jurisdic- 
tion, when Pierre Du Bois, counsellor and envoy of the iron-fisted 
King, Philippe le Bel, flung the taunt at Boniface VIII : “Your power 
is in words; my master’s is real!’’ It is pointed out that John XXII 
fixed the bare description of “Louis the Bavarian” (without any 
title at all) upon his German adversary, but curiously enough there 
is no mention whatever of Marsilius of Padua. And while it is stated 
with exact truth that Bellarmine’s potestas indirecta theory was utterly 
unacceptable to James I, it would have made things clearer if we 
had been reminded that it had been equally distasteful to Sixtus V. 
On the other hand, Dr Ehler hits the mark when he points out that 
Gallicanism can be traced far back into the Middle Ages, that it 
already existed under St Louis in the thirteenth century, which 
is a necessary corrective to the very erroneous statement in a 
well-known Catholic Dictionary that Gallicanism took its rise in 
the Concordat of Bologna (1516). Speaking of Joseph II as “‘an 
enlightener”, he says roundly that that emperor was as much a 
freethinker as Voltaire and he goes on to say that when Pius VI 
went to Vienna in 1782 to obtain a mitigation of “‘Josephism” he 
was unable to obtain more than a promise that Joseph would refrain 
from doctrinal innovation. It might have been added that the Pope 
was treated with a studied informality that was tantamount to 
insolence. That is why Pasquino answered Margorio’s question : “But 
what did he go there for?” with: ““To sing a Mass without a Gloria 
or a Credo.”” And when Pacca went to Cologne as nuncio in 1785 he 
found that the Ecclesiastical Electors and the Prince-Bishops 
thought themselves quite as important as the Pope and much 
more so than any Italian cardinal. 

There are very good pages on Leo XIII, and on Pius X’s con- 
flict with governmental France in which that Pontiff had to deal 
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with an unprecedented situation—the only modern instance where 
the established religion of the country was officially persecuted in 
the name of Liberty. 

If Asquith had not accredited an official representative to the 
Holy See in 1914 none of the six Entente Powers in World War I 
would have been in communication of any kind with Benedict XV 
and the results might well have been worse than they were. The 
credit for that very important change was almost wholly due to 
Cardinal Gasquet. France renewed diplomatic relations in 1921, 
Germany established them in 1925, Italy in 1929, and even the 
United States now has “‘a personal representative of the President 
with ambassadorial rank”. The last chapter, on the Church and the 
Cold War, ends appropriately by recalling the Divine promise 
that the Gates of Hell shall not prevail against her. 


Social and Political Thought in Byzantium From Justinian to the last Paleo- 
logus. Passages from Byzantine writers and documents. Trans- 
lated with an Introduction and Notes by Ernest Barker. (Claren- 
don Press: Oxford University Press. 30s. net.) 


Some years ago Sir Ernest Barker traced by means of selected pas- 
sages the development of social and political ideas in the Greco- 
Roman world during the six and a half centuries between Alexander 
of Macedon and Constantine. Prompted by cordial contacts with 
modern Greek scholars, he has now supplied a continuation down to 
the Fall of the Eastern Empire. There is a graceful acknowledgment 
of help and suggestions received from Fr Gervase Mathew, O.P., 
Lecturer in Byzantine Studies in the University of Oxford, coupled 
with a tribute to the Dominican Order with its tradition of centuries 
of scholarship ; and he recalls the fact that he was once the friend and 
teacher of another brilliant Dominican, Fr Bede Jarrett. 

The numerous extracts, each preceded by an explanation which 
really “places” the writer, are divided into four main groups: from 
the accession of Justinian I to the death of Heraclius (527-641) ; to 
the accession of Basil I (641-867) ; from Basil I to the Latin Con- 
quest of Constantinople (867-1204); and lastly to the fall of the 
City in 1453. 

From Heads of Advice and Counsel by the deacon Agapetus of 
the Church of the Holy Wisdom to the most sacred and pious Em- 
peror Justinian, the first of many such treatises on the office of a 
King, we go on to the Dialogue De Scientia Politica, to the romance 
known as Barlaam and Fosaphat, to the comments of St John of Dam- 
ascus on the thrice-famous text, Render unto Caesar... and toa 
piece by the celebrated scholar Theodore of Studion which illus- 
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trates his conception of religious liberty. Very interesting are the 
observations of that Erastian canonist, Theodore Balsamon, Pat- 
riarch of Antioch (c. 1180), and the comparison of his views on the 
rights of the emperor over the Church with those expounded to an 
earlier emperor by Pope St Gelasius I (492-496). Further on we 
come to the advice of Photius to the Prince of Bulgaria, and then a 
glance at the anti-monastic emperor Nicephorus Phocas, who had 
a strong objection to so much mortmain. More important in this 
series is the great scholar, Michael Psellus (c. 1050), head of the 
school of philosophy, and there are half-a-dozen pieces by Theophy- 
lact, Archbishop of Bulgaria, who watched and described “‘the pas- 
sage or invasion of the Franks” during the First Crusade. A little 
relief from didactic solemnity comes in the comment on Theodore 
Metochites, who is an excellent example of the fact that the Greeks 
have at all times had a good opinion of themselves; he is described 
by Sir Ernest as “‘one of the master pedants” and compared to 
Holofernes in Love’s Labour’s Lost. The series ends with Gemistus 
Plethon (1355-1450), the Platonist, who was at the Council of 
Florence and who inspired Cosimo dei Medici to found the Floren- 
tine Academy for the propagation of neo-Platonism in the West. 
Such was the humanist’s celebrity that in 1475 his remains were ex- 
humed by Sigismondo Malatesta and re-interred with honour at 
Rimini under an inscription describing him as “‘Byzantinus philo- 
sophus suo tempore princeps”. This catena of passages, taken as it is 
not only from legal and administrative documents but also from 
general literature, should prove extremely useful to every student of 
the long-lived Byzantine culture. 

The selected passages are, however, by no means all that this 
valuable book contains. In two introductory chapters, “General 
Character of Byzantine Thought” and “the Background”, Sir 
Ernest Barker rejects the usual view about sterility and stagnation. 
There was, he maintains, constant change, no ossification. In active 
give-and-take with the West, particularly from 1100 onwards, By- 
zantium gave inspiration to architecture and painting as well as to 
official procedure. Even after the fatal shock of the Latin Conquest, 
intellectual activity went on in new centres such as Nicaea and 
Thessalonica. If there was no brilliant period of renaissance there 
was more continuity and men like Photius and Psellus lived in a 
more polished society than did their contemporaries in the West. 

Inevitably we get the comparison between the Orthodox Eastern 
and the Latin Church. The contention here is that the Orthodox 
Church did not succumb to Caesaro-papism, that it did not admit 
the supremacy of the civil power in matters spiritual. Much is made 
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of the great conflicts between the Church and the Emperors, the 
two Iconoclastic Controversies and the two attempts at Reunion 
with West, since in every case it was the independence of the clergy, 
backed by the laity, which prevailed against the Sovereign. Sir 
Ernest Barker maintains that autocracy was limited by the canons 
as well as by custom, that monarch and patriarch lived for the most 
part in tranquil co-existence facilitated by proximity, that no Henry 
VIII was possible in Byzantium. The clash was generally avoided, 
he thinks, because the Basileia was less secular than the Regnum, and 
the Ekklesia less centralized and authoritarian than the Sacerdotium. 

Against that he has to admit that Leo the Isaurian actually said: 
“I am emperor and I am a priest.” It is certain that the Eastern 
emperors did pretend to determine questions of faith by imperial 
decree and that there was tyranny over the things of God. The 
attitude of those autocrats is curiously shown by the fact that when 
the patriarch was subservient attempts would be made to enlarge 
the territorial extent of his jurisdiction; when he was not, he would 
be deposed ; and whereas many evil deeds were done in Constanti- 
nople, no action on the part of a patriarch can be compared with 
that taken by St Ambrose against Theodosius I. 

J. J. Dwyer 


Hebdomada Sancta. Volumen Alterum: Fontes Historici, Commentarius 
Historicus : collegit, edidit et conscripsit Hermanus A. P. Schmidt, 
S.J., cum dissertationibus O. Klesser, O.Pr., e¢ H. Hucke adiectoque 
supplemento bibliographiae a P. Bruylants, O.S.B. collectae. Pp. 
303-1058. (Herder, Rome, 1957. Lire 3.300.) 

Tue first volume of this substantial work was described in these 

columns as a “manual of Holy Week rites which will doubtless 

become the standard one for students” (cf. THE CLERGY Review, 

March 1957, p. 187, s.). The second volume fulfils and surpasses 

this expectation. The first one included the present-day liturgical 

texts with appropriate pontifical documents and an extensive 
bibliography: the second one, which is more than twice as long, 
presents the historical sources with a very competent commentary, 
the latest Roman document, and three hundred extra items for the 
bibliography. A notable feature is the provision of tables which 
enable the reader to see at a glance in what sources a particular’ 
text is to be found, and seven different indexes help him to find his 
way about. 

This work can be described as a manual for seminaries and 
universities to study the history of the Roman Holy Week liturgy, but 
it is also a manual which makes history. It provides unprecedented 
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richness of documentation, not only by cataloguing the sources 
methodically and, one may think, definitively, but also by printing 
in full the very texts of the sources (sacramentaries, lectionaries, 
pontificals, missals, Ordines Romani, etc.). But the piéce de résistance 
is the commentary of more than two hundred pages; its exhaustive 
enquiry into the sources, its comparison of them with each other 
and with patristic and other historical texts are new features, never 
attempted on such a scale before. 

Two other specialists have been invited to contribute: Canon 
Klesser, O.Pr. (of Berne Abbey), on the choice and order of the 
psalms in the Divine Office in Triduo Sacro, and Dr Hucke (of 
Frankfort University) on the chants of Holy Week: the latter study 
is particularly valuable. 

Fr Schmidt, S.J., who is professor of Liturgy at the Gregorian 
University, deserves our thanks for providing this mine of infor- 
mation about the most important week of the liturgical year: it should 
do much to foster that intelligent interest in the Liturgy so strongly 
recommended by Mediator Dei. The house of Herder should again be 
congratulated on their excellent standards of book-production. 

Louis Brou, O.S.B. 


Man and Woman. By Baron Frederick von Gagern, M.D. Translated 
from the German by M. Heffernan. Pp. 30. (The Mercier 
Press. 15. 6d., paper-bound.) 


Tue author’s excuse for offering yet another book about sex and 
marriage is that too few of those already written strike the right 
balance between idealism and biology; hence the false conflict 
between “soul” and “body”. The first part of the booklet deals 
with the initiation of children into the mystery of love and marriage, 
and discusses the foundations on which a correct education must be 
based, when and how to introduce the subject and what to tell. He 
follows the traditional Catholic line, except that he believes it better 
to say too much than too little, and prefers a joint talk by both 
parents to the prevailing system of mother to daughter and father to 
son. The second part of the book deals briefly with courtship and 
more fully and frankly with the establishment of a correct relation- 
ship in the early period of married life. The booklet packs a lot of 
sound advice into a small space and can be recommended to 
intelligent adults. 


L. L. McR. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
THe New PSsALTER 
(THe CiLercy Review, January 1958, p. 29.) 


Fr Dilworth writes: 

I must thank Fr Corboy for the courteous way in which he has 
disagreed with me, for our disagreement can thus engender light 
rather than heat and thereby illuminate some obscurities. Let me 
at once meet him half way and show that I have indeed a word of 
praise for the new psalter by repeating what I wrote in July: “The 
gain in intelligibility . . . is immense and so is the improvement in 
translating the Hebrew verb tenses.” 

I was evidently too concise in my complaint about the rejection 
of the preposition in and of the quia clauses. Of course the use of 
Accusative and Infinitive and of ablative without in are common in 
Church Latin. Let two minor points, however, be noted: Fr Corboy’s 
examples with facere and sinere are not technically Accusative and 
Infinitive, and omnibus diebus suis is not a valid example, since it 
would be accusative of extent in Classical Latin. What I objected 
to was the rejection of equally good alternative constructions, 
especially. when it was based on false premisses. Linguistics is never 
a tidy, neatly arranged study, for human language is a highly com- 
plex thing. The use of alternative constructions side by side is one 
of the most interesting problems of Late Latin. (Even before Fr 
Johnston’s original article appeared, I had written a paper on this, 
which the editor may perhaps accept for THe CLERGY REviEw.) It is 
the tendency to use only one of the alternative constructions which 
marks the Latin of the new psalter as non-patristic. 

Similarly, my objection to the rejection of abstract nouns is 
that it is unjustified and relies on a false assumption. Fr Corboy has 
loaded the dice in favour of inigua by translating iniquitatem so 
unidiomatically as “evilness”. If his aesthetic preference is for the 
neuter adjective, we must agree to differ, but that is not the point 
here. He has, however, hit the nail on the head when he says that we 
are taught at school to prefer the concrete noun to the abstract 
when doing a Latin prose. The translators were evidently taught 
the same. Therefore they have applied this rule to patristic Latin, 
in which it is not valid. 

The same holds good for the insertion of the verb “‘to be” and 
the rejection of saeculum saeculi. If the motive was a desire for clarity 
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or variation, as Fr Corboy suggests, it was a worthy motive, even if 
unjustified. But it is much more likely, given the linguistic views of 
the translators, that it sprang from a desire to exclude non-Classical 
constructions. Incidentally, I am aware that the new psalter occa- 
sionally keeps, and even introduces, non-Classical usages where the 
Classical usage might have been expected. 

“The real loss of Christian association and content” is a much 
more important issue. Although the psalter is pre-Christian it still 
foreshadowed and foretold Christian revelation. I agree that “‘if the 
Messianic passages are correctly translated, then it has no other 
Christian content to lose”. But by injudicious choice of words and 
the rejection of words used by Christian writers, translators can 
hide that Christian content. They can render it obscure in their 
particular translation by not using the same word as Christian 
tradition has used to express that content. 

This, I submit, has happened in the new psalter. One cannot 
recognize the implications and connotations of the passages which 
meant so much to the Fathers and the Schoolmen who followed 
them. Fr Corboy quotes justification as an anachronism in the psalter. 
On the contrary it was from the Vulgate, the psalter included, that 
the term was taken; it actually has its technical meaning in St Paul’s 
epistles. The clarity given to it by its later use should add to our 
appreciation of Non justificabitur in conspectu omnis vivens (Ps. cxlii, 2). 
It is the same word, and revelation is a unity. 

We can agree with Fr Corboy that “specifically Christian tech- 
nical terms should have no place in the psalter”, provided that by 
“specifically” is meant “‘exclusively”. Often, however, the term has 
been taken from the psalter to express Christian revelation. Such a 
term is veritas. It cannot be rejected without widening the gulf 
between Old and New Testaments, whereas it would be better 
theology to draw them nearer. I grant that “‘the translators could 
not retain a faulty rendering”’, but veritas is not faulty, as I shall 
show later. 

Frankly, I am puzzled by Fr Corboy’s opinion that “the new 
version is much nearer the Latin of the Fathers than is the old 
version”. Surely not in vocabulary, since the new version has so 
often rejected traditional words: surely not aesthetically, given that 
St Jerome was himself a Latin Father, whereas the translators 
learned Latin at school. I can only think that it is because the new 
version has fewer of the features of poetry than the old version. 
Fr Corboy’s high assessment of the former’s poetic value has not been 
general among writers on the subject. Nor has he mentioned the 
rejection of colourful words in favour of more humdrum equivalents. 
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With the -ifico verbs, which he classes with the -ation and -osity 
type of word, he has made an invalid illation from the canons of 
good English to those of good Latin. We dislike such words because 
they give a pretentious, latinized English. Clearly they cannot have 
this stigma in Latin itself. In fact, the reason for their omission is 
that they do not belong to the formal, Classical tradition. To reject 
them means, as I have said, to remove a link with the rest of the 
Vulgate, where they occur hundreds of times, and thus with theo- 
logical language. Although not exclusively Christian, they were of 
special value as a medium of Christian thought. 

In the matter of confiteor, salutare and veritas, Fr Corboy has 
slipped up, presumably by relying on works of reference which are 
either abridged or confined to Classical usage (another point dealt 
with in my unpublished paper). My giving to confiteor the meaning 
of “I praise” was not subjective, as he said. I quoted texts and can 
state categorically that it is given with this meaning in the large 
edition of White’s dictionary. Salutare is indeed a neuter adjective 
but it is also, in fact more often than not, a noun; Calicem salutaris 
accipiam (Ps., cxv, 4). Again, White gives it as a noun. Granted that 
fidelitas is a correct rendering, the translators (as Fr Corboy says) not 
being morons, so too is veritas, St Jerome not being one either. It 
means “truthfulness” as well as “‘truth”; the English edition of 
Facciolati-Forcellini’s dictionary gives “‘veracity, honesty of report, 
simplicity, plain-dealing, frankness’. 

The old breviary psalter is not perfect. Nobody knew this better 
than St Jerome, who made a version direct from the Hebrew to 
improve on it. This ““Hebrew”’ psalter, a very careful work, occa- 
sionally changes salutare into salus or Jesus or salvator but usually 
deliberately retains it. (Zesus is not an anachronism, for our saviour 
took the same name as was borne by the man who led the Israelites 
into the promised land.) In the same way veritas is sometimes 
changed into fides or fideles, but is for the most part deliberately 
retained. 

It is also the traditional word. I should never say with Fr Corboy 
that the messianic meaning is specious. The inference is that Christ 
in saying: “‘I am the truth,” applied to himself the word used in the 
psalms. Why else should St Jerome retain it so carefully? Let me 
quote the Enarrationes of St Augustine on the Psalms. On Psalm Lxxxiv, 
12: “Christus de femina natus est. Veritas de terra orta est, Filius Dei 
de carne processit. Quid est veritas? Filius Dei. Quid est terra? Caro. 
Interroga unde natus est Christus, et vides quia veritas de terra orta est. 
Sed haec veritas quae orta est de terra, erat ante terram, et per 
ipsam factum est caelum et terra . . . ut justificarentur homines 
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divina gratia, veritas nata est de Maria virgine.”’ On Psalm xcvii, 2: 
“Notum fecit Dominus salutare suum. Ipsa dextera, ipsum brachium, 
ipsum salutare Dominus noster Jesus Christus, de quo dictum est, 
Et videbit omnis caro salutare Dei (Lk. iii, 6). De quo etiam dixit 
ille Simeon, qui infantem accepit in manus, Nunc dimittis Domine 
servum tuum in pace: quoniam viderunt oculi mei salutare tuum 
(Lk. ii, 30). We see that for one of the greatest Doctors of the 
Church both words were messianic (and that, incidentally, the 
Fathers do use salutare) and we see the magnificent devotional 
writing from which we are cut off by the untraditional terminology 
of the new version. Let me repeat that salus is a perfectly good 
patristic word but does not mean exactly the same as salutare. Salus 
means the state of well-being or salvation: salutare is a noun derived 
from the adjective salutaris, “health-giving”, and means the giving 
of salvation. The new psalter is impoverished through obliterating a 
pregnant distinction. 

If I may take over Fr Corboy’s metaphor about the valleys being 
filled and the mountains laid low by the new translation, I would 
add to it that the linguistic path along which it takes us does not 
lead to the green pastures of Christian tradition. The molehills, too, 
are too frequent for confidence, and each time we stumble a pace 
farther away from Christian Latin. Many of the points raised by me 
have been described by Fr Corboy as trivial. Individually they may 
be so: taken together, they constitute a serious weight of evidence 
against the new version. 

In fact my main argument, about the choice of Latin to be used, 
has been left unopposed. If Fr Corboy’s contentions had been 
correct, we should have ‘had the remarkable situation of the trans- 
lators arriving at a good translation from a starting-point of false 
premisses. Their principles are unacceptable a priori to students of 
general linguistics and unacceptable a posteriori to students of the 
history of Latin in particular. They were led by these false principles 
to choose pre-Christian Latin as a basis for their version. Hine illae 
lacrimae! My strictures are the outcome of comparing the new 
psalter with what it ought to be and will, I hope, yet be. Our 
gratitude to the translators should be tempered by the thought that 
in the opinion of many writers they have not followed the Holy 


Father’s instructions to keep close to the original texts and the 
Vulgate. 


Fr Kevin Byrne writes: 
Surviving users of the Old Psalter, toothlessly mumbling incom- 
prehensible phrases from the past, may sympathize with me when 
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I tell them that at a recent Conference of fifty-seven priests of 
twenty-four different nationalities, I was the only one who still, in 
all innocence, recited ‘“‘mons coagulatus, mons pinguis’’. The only 
one except a refugee Chinese cleric, who was still removing the 
bamboo from his honourable hair, and had never heard that there 
was a New Psalter, anyway. We were forced to retreat to an 
ignominious corner of the Chapel, and there mutter our Compline 
together, while the Reformers recited in choro those words which 
have a “vigour, a directness and a simplicity” missing from the 
Chinese version. 

However, I must say that I have been seriously disturbed by the 
articles of Frs Corboy and Johnston, and I now wish to make my 
recantation by offering my 1948 large Mame in exchange for any 
similar breviary containing the New Psalter (in Latin), which may 
be offered by some equally distressed priest who has read the article 
by Fr Dilworth, O.S.B., “and saith: The old is better’. 


PAROCHIAL MISssIONS 


(Tue CLercy Review, November 1957, p. 641.) 


The Rev. L. Sheil, S.J., writes: 

My colleagues and I of the Irish Province humbly suggest that 
missions, or retreats, should be annual in all /arge centres. No doubt 
this is what Fr Pargiter, C.SS.R., means in your November issue. 
Small parishes are perhaps not suitable for missions. They need 
visiting by an additional curate. 

We support our view with reasons which seem to us forcible: 

1. Every considerable plus-eleven school surely needs an annual 
retreat. The children love it. The leakage figures show its necessity. 
A mission includes a school retreat. A parish priest says: ““We have 
had a mission every year for the last four years. Our school has been 
completely changed by it.” 

2. Youth, age sixteen, seventeen, eighteen, needs an annual 
retreat. Failing this they may get but one or no retreat before they 
leave home for military service; and when they come home two 
years later it may well be too late to invite them to the next mission 
—they have “packed up” all that. 

3. The annual mission or retreat gives people the habit of 
making a mission. When a mission arrives after three or five years, 
too many practising Catholics say: “I will go one or two nights.” 
By staying away twelve or thirteen nights they do their part to 
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discourage the non-practising Catholics from attending at all. If you 
have an annual mission for three years the good Catholics get the 
habit of giving a fortnight to God, and then their example bears 
down with full weight on the careless. An experienced priest in a 
large parish has said: “We have had a mission every year for the 
past seven years. If all the parishes around us did the same, this part 
of England would be transformed.” 

4. In parishes of over 2000 Catholics it will seldom be possible 
for two missioners in two weeks to visit every Catholic house in the 
parish (and more than two missioners may be a strain on the 
domestic arrangements of the parochial house). But, have your 
mission, or retreat, for three years in succession, visit thoroughly a 
third of the parish each year, and you have covered the whole 

arish. 

, 5. The annual mission pulls up so many of those who are slip- 
ping. One man is beginning to miss Mass: another is a year from the 
sacraments: a young couple is hesitating about family limitation; 
a young man is getting attracted by a girl who never goes to Mass 
or kneels in the house to pray; another is twenty-one or so and has 
not been to the sacraments since he came back from military service. 
A mission this year may stop the rot. In two or three years’ time it 
may be too late. 

6. In many of the big parishes the population is always chang- 
ing. Each year you have many who were not at last year’s mission, 
and who need such a help badly. 

7. A Confraternity may have been started in the parish, and 
very large numbers may have promised to receive the sacraments— 
say for the first Sunday of the month. As the months pass it may 
dwindle and is likely to fail altogether, if it is not sustained by a 
mission as vigorous as that which started it. 

8. People are not bad, but tend to weary of effort, and give up. 
They need encouragement. They get it from the mission. It brings a 
breath of enthusiasm with the example of the crowds flocking night 
and morning to the church, the Word of God preached, the Sacra- 
ments, and the graces which come as a result of their own efforts. 

For these and other reasons my colleagues and I think that in 
large parishes the mission or retreat should be annual, and that it 
should not be a one-man one-week affair, but a fully fledged mission, 
with the preparation urged by Fr Pargiter. 


Dean Ivor Daniel writes: 
“Mediator Dei’, quoted by Fr Pargiter, C.SS.R., on one point, 
says also (S.E.C., 49) that “the Sacred Liturgy has a very close 
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connexion with the chief doctrines that the Church teaches”. Can 
it be said that this connexion is evident in fixed Mission programmes 
which never refer to the Liturgy? Is there not need for Missions 
with less emotion (“‘noisy assertion and lurid detail’) and more 
insistence on the “‘close union of mind and heart between clergy and 
people” which enables the latter to take an active part in the Liturgy 
as a sacred action? (M.D., 212). 

Most of those who can be got to church at all have their feet 
to the ladder, and can be helped upwards and onwards. The 
inhabitants of “low quarters’ might indeed respond to outdoor 
sermons. The difficulty of reaching council houses and of pene- 
trating the lower windows of neat and secluded bungalows would 
remain. 

The writer, greatly daring, once gave a Parochial Retreat which 
began with a renewal of Baptismal Vows and emphasized the dignity 
of the Confirmed Christian whose spiritual life is healed by Penance, 
fed in the Eucharist—celebrated by a man in Holy Orders, especially 
‘fa priest in his own parish” (M.D., 212)—strengthened by Holy 
Matrimony, healed body and soul by Sacred Unction. Does any 
Order or Congregation give Retreats or Missions on these lines? 

Incidentally “the corporate prayers of the bulk of the parish” are 
hardly expressible in a “Novena” or any other number of Com- 
munions. Corporate prayers are offered at Mass. Our Communions 
are so closely associated with the Oblation that Holy Church would 
blame a priest who failed through negligence to share the Sacrifice 
by consecrating particles at the same Mass (M.D., 126). A Novena 
is, by etymology and in correct usage, a practice of piety kept up for 
nine days, and therefore cannot constitute the corporate prayers of 
the parish. 
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